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THE BEURRE HARDY, A HANDSOME PEAR SEEN IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH MARKETS 


The Beurre Hardy pear here pictured is a very attractive fruit and is not uncommon on European markets. 
It is a fairly good variety when grown under most favorable conditions. It has gained some degree of success on 
the Pacific coast and is seen occasionally on the eastern markets, Several prominent pear growers in the east 
have tried it, but have discarded it as an unprofitable commercial variety. J. R. Cornell of Orange county, N Y, 
a well posted pear grower, says the following of it: “I had some experience with the Beurre Hardy pear several 
years ago. I do not think favorably of it for general planting for commercial purposes. It matures in. the season 
with some of.our very highest,quality pears. There is a long list of good pears, many of which are desirable for 
the amateur, but could not be considered by the commercial erchardist. The Beurre Hardy, in my judgment, 
belongs to this class.”’ 
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THE ~ is fs leet PROSPECTUS 
NEW! BIG!- BETTER! 


439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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‘Ghe Vast Poultry Industry 


will be put upon a business basis in 
harmon with twentieth century 
ideas....' By .an organization. con- 
ducted by American Agriculturist, 
which donates $1000 for prizes. Bet- 
ter prices for poultry and eggs, 
larger profits to every farmer or 
other person ‘who keeps 


Results of Grain Growers’ 
Contest 


conducted during 1906 by this maga- 
zine. Of absorbing interest and great 
practical benefit to those who grow 
corn, wheat, oats, or other cereals. 
The plain, practical results of better 
methods in grain culture—the les- 
sons of all this experience, just how 
‘to make more profitable each acre 
devoted to wheat, corn or oats. These 
original facts are the fruit of the 
greatest expenditure of time and 
money ever made by a publishing 
house to improve farmers’ profits. 
Authorities state that the work done 
by grain growers for Orange Judd 
prizes. of 1906 will prove of more 


direct, practical benefit to the average © 


working farmer and to the whole 
country than the millions spent in 
any year for the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. The chap- 
ters summarizing the results achieved 
and methods pursued will be of 
unique interest, 


Crop Reports and Market 
Prospects 


collected direct from original sources 
through our exclusive bureau, will 
continue to furnish earliest and most 
reliable data for the exclusive benefit 
of our subscribers. This is the only 
agricultural periodical in existence 
that maintains such a bureau, with its 
thousands of representatives covering 
America and competing countries, as 
well as markets at home and abroad. 
This unrivaled Commercial Agricul- 
ture department is worth hundreds if 
not thousands of dollars to every in- 
telligent farmer yearly. Nothing like 


it in any other paper! It shows what 
conditions are, what they are likely 
to be, and the probabilities of supply, 
demand and prices. 
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Better Organization of 
Farmers 


will be promoted. Not by “hot air,” 
not by “mushroom” methods or agi- 
tation, but co-operation along solid, 
substantial, businesslike methods that 
succeed and endure. _Not “farming 
the farmers” but helping them to bet- 
ter farming, better marketing, better 
profits, better education, .better citi- 
zenship, better home and social life! 


Live Stock and Dairy 
Interests 

will receive fullest attention—the 
breeding and feeding of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, poultry and dogs. 
Creameries, cheese factories, selling 
milk and cream, farm-made dairy 
products, etc—every point pertaining 
to all these great industries covered 
in just the right way at just the 
right time to be of the utmost help- 
fulness. Our articles are written by 
men who know, who have themselves 
worked out the problems they tell 
about—practice not theory, science 
not imagination, 


General Agriculture and 


Special Farming 
interests of each section reached by 
American Agriculturist are covered 
with extraordinary thoroughness and 
timeliness by an unparalleled array of 
contributors. How to farm with less 
hired help, the use of up-to-date ma- 
chinery, modern buildings for the 
farm and home, manures and fertiliz- 
ers, good roads, farm power, é@tc, ete, 
will receive attention in addition to 
every other feature of general agri- 
culture and special farming. 


Horticulture in All Its 
Branches 


the growing and marketing of large 
or small fruits, truck farming and 
market gardening. Nothing is neg- 
lected that there’s a dollar in or a 
bit of pleasure. 


Our Land Department 


tells the truth about opportunities, 
values, advantages, disadvantages, 
ete, in new sections and old. Some 
men have made thousands of dollars 
from the information given about 
lands in American Agriculturist, 
and by advertising in Our Real Es- 
tate Market. 





_. The Family Features 

will be rich and_ varied, including.a rattling good story each 
week, mothers and daughters, boys and girls, cookery and 
hygiene, travel and recreation, puzzle contests, and everything 
else that will interest the whole family and help make indoor 
work easier and household life more attractive. Social, educa- 
tional and religious affairs will be covered; including new ideas 
institutions, ete, that are doing so much to make rural life 
more attractive and to increase farm valnes. 


Our Contributors 
include most of the men and women who, on our farms, in our 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, in national or 
state departments of agriculture, or as specialists in some one 
line, are achieving fortune if not fame. Some of the most-suc- 
cessful men in agriculture are those who won’t write about their 
methods, in which case our editors. aseertain the facts by per- 
sonal interview and use of the camera. The‘ quiet but efficient 
woman at home is likewise sought out to instruct our readers. 
Here are a few of our writers: ~ 
W.. W. Farnsworth, pres Ohio state 
society. 


G T.. Powell, thé «N . 
horticultural clalist, — ae 
ad. H. a the Georgia-Connecticut fruit Prof*Thomas Shaw, livé stock and cereal 


authority. 
an. “Brown, the famous Delaware - %, L. “Kinmey, cold: storige and |com- 


. mercial orchardist. 
J. H. Funk, Pennsylvania's agricultural fe &. H. Hume on fraits and crops in 


Ece esos FS beat ste fe apne 
off, James Rankin, etc, Pret F. A. Waugh, 5" ‘A: Beach, 
Questions from Subscribers 
are answered free of cost, in Our Veterinary Adviser, Talks 
with Our Lawyer, The Question Box, ‘[Table Talk, and in each 
of our other departments. Financial advice privately by mail 
as to investments is the President’s confidential service for sub- 
scribers, which has made or saved them much money. 


Four Great Annuals 
Each and every weekly issue of this magazine will be made 
strong and up to date, but without extra charge there will be 
four double numbers— 

Dairy Annual; 26 January, 1907—a comprehensive 
summary of dairy progress, markets, methods, pros- 
pectus, apparatus, breeds, feed, ete. 

Garden Annual, 23 February, 1907—to . be. even 
better than our great Garden Annual this year) This 
will be a vertiable encyclopedia of gardening, .truck- 
farming, horticulture, floriculture, alone worth Two 


Dallars! Many authorities aided in its preparation. 
Thanksgiving Number, Christmas Live Stock 
Number. 








What World Is Doing 


This great department enlarged 
and improved. It sets forth the news 


of the world in orderly sequence from ii, Commercial 
week to week. This, with our month'y ae Agriculture 
review, gives a clear, plain, honest, @) 
straightforward, illustrated — story, ack Farm to 
without bias or partisanship, of what 3S, Market 
the world is doing. Our subscribers 4 
ean dispense with trashy newspapers ys3) 
and expensive. $4 magazines, The 
gist of it is all here. 
Fights for the Farmer - Live Stock, 
Eprrortanty, American Agricultur- Dairy and 
ist stands up for the farmer without Farm 
fear or favor, exposing and _criticis- Interests 


ing relentlessly those who take unfait 
advantage of agriculture—trusts, con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, adul- 
terators, frauds, grafters and the like. 
Yet our editorial policy is construc- 
tive rather than destructive, aiming 
to show how our rural people can 
overcome obstacles and insure their 
rights. 


Family Features 
for the 
Home Circle 


Concluded on Next Page 








PROSPECTUS CONCLUDED 














A BOOK YOU 
CAN’T BUY | 


But which is FREE of Cost to Subscribers of 


American 


Agriculturist 


The American Agriculturist Year 


Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 








It is worth its weight in gold to every farmer, trader, or rural dweller, 


@] Every fact, figure and article is authoritative, absolutely reliable and up to 


date. 


a handbook of ready reference for the home it is indispensable. 


Every member of your family will find it instructive, useful and as 


@ Big Depart- 


ments (each crammed with facts, most of them not to be found elsewhere): 


Calendars and Weather Records, Diary and Blanks 





for Memoranda, 


Farm and Household Accounts, 








Agricultural Data of all Kinds, Directories of Agri- 
cultural and other Organizations, Institutes, etc. 





@ Cyclopedia of General Facts upon hundreds of subjects. @ Family, House- 


hold,Social,Religious,Literary and other data. 
and developments now going on around the globe. 


Progress of the world; changes 
@ In addition to all these 


and many other departments, this work alone among almanacs, contains about 


One Hundred Pages of Commercial Agriculture 


A wealth of data about just Aow, 
when, where and why to sell or buy 
any and all farm products or sup- 
plies, Q The tables show course 
of prices every season for cat f 
years, of each principal crop, pr 

uct, etc. These are so arranged, 
and so explained, that an ordinaty 
farmer, using these facts in connéc- 
tion with our special crop reports 
and market reviews in American 
Agriculturist during the séason,can 
judge intelligently at any time what 
the course of the market is likely 
to be. The practical advice, given in 
connection with the tables of acre- 
age, production, yield, distribution, 
imports and exports, consumption 
and range of prices from month to 
month, constitute a veritable busi- 
ness guide. General and special in- 
fluences that effect prices of each 
and all crops and produce—rela- 
tion of same to local conditions, 





. Bankers and merchants often 
pay one hundred dollars a year for 
a less valuable service than this one 
department gives to the farmer. 
The range of facts noted are given 
for staples like live stock, Cech 
mutton, pork, dai products, 
wheat, corn, oats, sys, baxter, buck- 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, 

- apples, hay, etc., also for all special 
crops like sugar cane, sugar-beets, 
hops, onions, seeds of all kinds, 

_ broom corn, beans,peas,vegetables, 
peppermint, cranberries and all 
other fruits, wool and animal prod- 
ucts, eggs and poultry products. 
In fact, the vital problem of how to 
convert into the largest amount of 
cash everythitig any farmer pro- 
duces is herein set forth. And these * 
facts can be found nowhere else. 

A single chapter like that on 
commissions charged for handling 
perishable produce in the various 








market and crop prospects at home 
and abroad: 





384 Pages. Nearly 5 by 7 inches. 


markets may alone save farmers 
or shippers great sums. 











The Year Book will be ready for delivery January Ist. All orders 


filled as received, and those sent now will have the first copies. 


This Book Given to Every Subscriber 


New or old, who asks for it at the time of remitting us $1 for a year’s subscription to this journal, provided 


you send in at once. 
stated. 


The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if so specified in order. 


The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as 


If any other books 


that we may offer in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Book, they can only 


be had by making an additional payment. 


The money order costs but a trifle and 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Publishers American Agriculturist 


439 Lafayette Street 


Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
may be sent at our risk, payable to 





New York, N. Y. 























BIG VALUE 


ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted only 


from parties whose reliability we 
positively guarantee by an ironclad 
contract printed in each and every 
number. The advertisements there- 
fore constitute an up-to-date directory 
of all that is latest and best needed on 
the farm or in the home, Our Help 
Bureau, The Farmers’ Exchange, Our 
Real Estate Market, enable everyone 
to put in little advertisements that 
fetch big returns. 

ILLUSTRATIONS are freely used to 
supplement the text, including pic- 
tures in COLOR. The two volumes 
in the year’s numbers aggregate some 
1600 pages or more, containing from 
1000 to 1200 original illustrations 
and text matter sufficient to make 
fifty books such as sell for $1 each. 

SupscripTion Price, however, re- 
mains the same as heretofore, only $1 
per year, and this although the price 
of everything that goes into the mak- 
ing of a great publication has mate- 
rially advanced, while farmers are re- 
ceiving a larger income, 


ORDER FORM 


Cut out or copy this form and sen¢.at 
once to the address given. 











American Agriculturist 
New York 





Enclosed find $1.00 for which 
please send your publication for 
one year to 





Name .. 











Postoffice .......-455 
EE swe ancts conatgneuntoee 
This is a (renewal) subscription 
(new) 


(If renewal cross out the word 
“néw,” or vice versa.) 

You can renew now whether 
your subscription has expired_ or 
not and same will be entered ac- 
cordingly. 

The 
American Agriculturist 
Year Book and 
Farmer’s Almanac for 
1907 
will be sent free to every sub- 
scriber for the coming year who 


requests same when ordering. 
secure this 


Subscribe wow and 
most valuable 


work. 





& For two new subscriptions at 
$1.00 each we will send the paper 
one year free to any address. 























» Hickory Timber Scarce and Higher . 





Some time ago your journal devoted 
an editorial to the conservation of 
hickory lumber, ' Will you kindly ‘in- 
form me for what purpose it is avail- 
able? I have had great difficulty in 
selling my hickory and often cut it 
into cordwood rather than waste time 
trying to find a market.—[R. E. Allen, 

This reader possibly resides in a 
section where good markets are not 
available, There is no doubt hickory 
lumber is advancing in price along 
with other grades, A foremost use of 
hickory is in the manufacture of stout 
vehicles, American Agriculturist has 
investigated the. situation, and almost 
without exception, manufacturers of 
wagons, etc, say the available supply 
of hi¢kory seems to be becoming 
smaller and prices are advancing. 

The Elkhart carriage and harness 
company of Elkhart, Ind, says: “It 
is difficult for us to find good hickory 
lumber at a reasonable price. We 
are compelled to: pay about $50 per 
1000 for 1%-inch firsts and seconds. 
Hickory is costing fully 50% more 
than five or six years ago. Ten years 
ago we had no trouble in getting any 
quantity of hickory within a few miles 
of our factory. Today it is shipped 
several hundred miles.” 

“Consumption of hickory,” writes W. 
H. Murray, president of the Wilber H. 
Murray manufacturing company of 
Cincinnati, “is so great that the sup- 
ply of this kind of timber is rapidly 
becoming exhausted. Each year it 
grows harder to secure good mate- 
rial. The price of hickory today is 
about 40% higher than three years 
ago.” 

J. M. Studebaker, president of the 
Studebaker Brothers’ manufacturing 
company of South Bend, Ind, says: 
“Hickory will be the first of our tim- 
ber to exhibit a shortage and lack of 
it will be keenly felt. Hickory is not 
as ‘long lived as white oak, nor so 
abundant, Hickory is a timber that 
can be grown in 40 to 50 years. It 
would seem that hickory tree plant- 
ing might.in any case be profitably 
undertaken in the interest of future 
generations. Low interest rate bonds 
payable in 100 years find favor with 
many investors, Tree planting might 
be nearly as good an investment where 
present returns are not needed.” 

All manufacturers commenting on 
the situationsay American Agriculturist 
is doing well in urging that farmers 
be not wasteful of their timber, The 
manufacturers of vehicles belieVe that 
the outlook is for the continued strong 
demand for timber of all kinds and no 
farmer can make a mistake in en- 
deavoring to conserve his woodlots. In 
fact, if present extravagant methods 
of lumbering are kept up and, refor- 
esting does not assume larger: pro- 
portions, it is apparent that a regret- 
table shortage of timber will develop 
within a comparatively few years, 
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Numerous Uses of Forest Products 


There is good reason to conserve 
forests and add to the present forest 
holdings in every way possible, Other- 
wise the day must come and not in 
the far distant future when several 
important industries depending essen- 
tially on wood for their being will be 
seriously handicapped for supply. In 
this connection the accompanying fig- 
ures based on conditions for 1905 and 
gathered by the United States govern- 
ment are interesting. They were sent 
cut recently in the form of bulletins. 

During the year, 770 steam railroad 
companies used 77,981,227 railroad 
ties, Of the total number about 10% 
were used in the construction of. new 
track. Estimating 10,000,000 addi- 
tional ties for electric lines, the to- 
tal number of tieS purchased last year 
in the United States was over 91,000,- 
009, Ok furnishes about 44% of the 
total number of ties. Until a com- 








* paratively »short. time ago; 


COMMERCIAL 


railroads 
were usually able to secure ample sup- 
Plies from lahds adjacent to. their 
rights of way. While this source is 
not exhausted it has become serious- 
ly depleted and is a matter for care- 
ful consideration. 

The wood pulp industry has deyvel- 
oped ‘rapidly in recent’ years, The 
amount of wood used for pulp last 
year is small in comparison to the to- 
tal lumber production, being about 
4%, yet the. census shows the in- 
creasé of 17% in the number of es- 
tablishments the past decade and an 
increase of 86% in capital invested. 
Of the 95% of total manufacturers 
that reported, or 164 companies oper- 
ating 237 mills, it was shown that over 
3,000,000 cords of wood were used. 
In round numbers this produced over 
2,000,000 tons pulp. Averaging all 
processes by which wood is reduced to 
pulp, it will be found that one cord of 
wood will make about 1300 pounds 
pulp. 

Large quantities of wood were used 
in distillation plants throughout the 
United States. Data collected by the 
government show about 676,739 cords 
wood valued at over $2,000,000 used in 
the 82 plants for distillation purposes. 
The products included 26,000,000 bush- 
els charcoal, 5,000,000 gallons alcohol, 
86,000,000 pounds acetate of lime, 228,- 
000 gallons turpentine and over 1,000,- 
000 gallons tar and oil, . For tanbark 
the. 222 firms reported showed con- 
sumption of over 1,000,000 cords wood. 
Of this amount there were 799,755 
cords hemlock and 304,290 cords oak. 
The average price. per cord reported 
for hemlock bark was $6.32 and for 
the oak $10.44. 

Quantities of wood are also used in 
veneer work. There were 128 manu- 
facturers who reported to the govern- 
ment on this line. Down to 1900, ve- 
neering had not assumed much im- 
portance as an industry. At that 
date, however, there was a marked 
interest noted and in 1905 there were 
over 189,000,000 feet log measure used 
for this purpose. 

In this same connection the forestry 
department has prepared an interest- 
ing bulletin giving directions as to 
machinery, plants, preparation, prop- 
erties, tests, calculations, etc, relative 
to lumber interests. The author of this 
practical bulletin is Gifford Pinchot, 
head of the forest service, assisted by 
W. Kendrick Hatt, civil engineer and 
connected with. the department of 
agriculture. 
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Winter Rations for Cows 
GUTHRIE, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





EK. 68. 





There should be a gradual change 
from the succulent summer ration to 
the dry one of winter. The autumn 
frosts dry the grass and usually, on 
account of fewer rains In the fall, the 
grass contafns more substance. Thus 
nature gradually changes the ration 
from a wet 6ne'to a dry one, And as 
it changes it becomes more heating. 
This is true of most pastures.. So 
with the ration gradually becoming 
more fattening in nature and also de- 
creasing in quality, how are we to 
keep up the flow of milk? A number 
of dairymen, among whom are owners 
of winning pure-bred herds, put their 
cows on winter feed the same in the 
fall as in the winter, only not so much, 
And as pasture decreases the dry feeds 
are increased. 

One man who won a& number of 
blue ribbons at the Ohio state fair this 


year on Jerseys, feeds three parts 
protogram, one part corn and oats 
ground, one part bran, 1% potmds oil 
meal, mixed hay and silage, all the 
animals will clean up. He increases 
the amount gradually. A cow giving 


about 25 pounds milk daily might well 
be fed a ration of about 35 pounds si- 


lage, 9 ‘pounds alfalfa or clover, 8 
pounds bran, 1 pound oil meal, 4 
pounds oats, 

In case the dairyman has no Ssi- 
lage, he could feed 10 pounds corn 


Stover, ‘6+ pounds alfalfa, 8 pounds 


bran, 1 pound oil meal, 4 pounds oats, 


AGRICULTURE 


3- pounds corn. his amount. of Teed *~ 





is figured per £000- pound wéight of 
the animal. - 

Our best dairymen are feeding the 
cows and not the herd, that is, they 
féed individually. So a fation as the 
above could not be fed to all the 
cows. Some have a tendency to get 
thin and to‘run down in vitality as 
they advance in lactation, Most likely 
a little more corn would benefit them. 
Other cows may get too fat, and they 
should have less corn and more bran, 
oil meal or alfalfa. It is necessary 
also to feed more alfalfa, bran, or 
oil meal when’ the cows are in full 
flow. One of the most difficult and yet 
one of the essential points in feeding 
is to keep the cow’s digestive system 
in good running order and her appe- 
tite whetted. Bran, oil meal and si- 
lage are good feeds for this. 

A great many dairymen think they 
cannot afférd to buy the protein feeds 
on account of the high prices. But 
the fact is, they cannot afford to be 
without them. 


Advanced Milk Prices 


G. 0. B. MABYLAND 


There is considerable speculation re- 
garding the cause of the advance in 
price of milk in Baitimore, and the 
state in general. The advance in the 
price of feed stuffs, to which it would 
seem the enormous crop yields does 
not justify, is in some sections given as 
the reason for the higher prices de- 
manded. Milk dealers, in the city de- 
clare the advance was directly caused 
by one dairyman who had more de- 
mand than he. could supply, and he 
visted several dairy farms and offered 
advance of two to four cents a gallon 
on what the dairy farmers had been 
getting. The other farm dairymen de- 
manded the same advance or they 
would sell their supply to the city 
dairymen. It seemed to be cases of 
pay the increased price or not get the 
supply, and also, if not paid, the losing 
of the entire supply. From all infor- 
mation obtainable this seems to be the 
real reason for prices advanced, 

There seems no justifiable reason for 
the increased price demand, on ac- 
count vf food prices, The usual shrink- 
age of milk flow from change of pas- 
ture supplies to the fall feeding, has 
not been marketed with any very great 
degree of‘shortage over normal. There 
seems to be a shortage in dairy cows, 
and cows are somewhat higher than 
usual. Dairymen from Maryland have 
visited some New York dairy sections 
with the expectation of buying dairy 
cows, but say they found them un- 
usually searce and high there also. 
I was several days in York county, Pa, 
last week, and the dairymen there, 
several that I talked with, declared the 
fall conditions.were normal, and only 
isolated instances where there was-any 
increase in milk prices, and that 
seemed to be the town retailers, who 
had increased a cent a quart without 
any apparent reasons. The increase did 
not reach the producers. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Sweet Clover Seed—T. §.,- Virginia: 
The seed of sweet clover occurs ‘fre- 
quently in western grown alfalfa seed. 
Sweet clover ‘grows frequently from 
4 to 6 feet high. It is generally .re- 
fused by stock. On this account it 
has no value for hay or pasture, al- 
though, in some instancés, it has béen 
used successfully. The plant will grow 
in almost any hard neglected spot and 
in the accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter and nitrogen for the soil is of spe- 
clal value. The splendid new book, 
price $1, just issued by Orange Judd 
Company, entitled Clovers, by Prof 
Thomas Shaw, treats this subject quite 
exhaustively, -It is also covered fully 
in our latest work, The Book of Al- 
farfa, .price $2, by F. D. Coburn of 
Kansas. 


Wrapping Paper for Fruit--G. P. W., 
New York: The price of paper suita- 
ble for wrapping apples, eranges and 
other fruit depends upon size of sheet 
and quality of paper. Tissue paper 
ordinarily ~sed for this purpose is 
quoted in New York city, per 500 
sheets, as follows: nine inches, 5 cents; 
10 inches, 6 cents; 11 inches, 7 cents; 
12 inches, 8 cents; 15 inches, 16 cents; 
16 inches, 16 cents. The smaller sizes 
are. used for wrapping apples. The 
sizes given are for square sheets. 


















never fail to bring 
down the game—if 
aimed right. VWit'sa 
*«Steyens” you can 
be sure it is always 
ready, accurate 





45. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CQ, 
140 Pine Gtreet 
Chicopee Falis, Mass., U.S.A. 








SAW-MILL ENGINES 2 
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Retarn fiue boiler; burns 

long slabs and sawdust. 

Fire-box extends entire 

length of boiler, Over 
ears of ¢ 








HALF PRICE OFFER 
GASOLIN EENGINES 









OR ENTERPRISINGYFARMERS 


Our French Buhr Stone Mill is = 
source of profit. stock feed 4 









NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
1282 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders. Estab. 1351 
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VALUE OF SOY BEANS AND COWPEAS 


Cc. H. M’C, GALLIA COUNTY, 0 


The soy bean has come to stay on Fairfield 
farm. We have attempted to grow clover for 
the bulk of our hay crops for home use for 
several years and have had such indifferent 
yields that we have about concluded that it is 
the most uncertain crop for us that we attempt 
to grow. We have had some remarkable yields, 
yet in no single season have our crops been sat- 
isfactory on all our land. 

One season much of our clover that ‘stood 
well, when the wheat was harvested the year 
before, we. noted would not yield a paying 
crop. Having considerable young and growing 
stock that needed a better balanced ration 
than we would have in corn stover and timothy 
hay, we plowed up one field of clover and 
planted to soy beans, cowpeas, kafir corn and 
sorghum. The ground was prepared as for corn 
and was put in nice order in spite of the ex- 
cessive rainfall during May and June of that 
year. . 

The soy beans were planted with one-horse 
corn drill, using large plate set to plant 12 
inches.apart, rows about 30 inches wide. The 
drill put in from four to six beans to the hill, 
giving only a fair stand, as some of the beans 
failed to germinate. These were cultivated 
with 14-tooth cultivator, running once to the 
row for two workings and twice in the row 
one time. This gave almost perfect level cul- 
ture and had it not been for the dry weather 
from July 1 to time of 


‘Trede Mark Registered 


For Week Ending December 29, 1906 | 


the ground and would be hard to cut with 
mowing machine, but this could be done. We 
planted both white and red beans besides 
these, and owing to the drouth there was not 
over 25% of a crop, showing that the soy 
beans will give a fine yield, notwithstanding 
the dry weather. 

We had a quantity of them cut up with corn 
siover and other fodder crops. Any ground 
that will produce 40 bushels corn or more will 
preduce a good crop of soy beans. We were 
fortunate in growing them in a season when 
all kinds of feed were scarce and high. They 
take the place largely of the bran we would 
have purchased had it been less expensive. The 
soy bean would be too Narrow a ration fed 
alone, as the hay is rated at 1 to 4, and as 
we will feed them as they grew, they will be 
still richer in protein. We regret that we dil 
not weigh them that we might know the yield. 


GROWING AND FEEDING COWPEAS 


We have fed several tons cowpeas unthreshed, 
in connection with timothy hay. For cowpeas we 
prepared the ground as noted above; used the 
grain drill in planting, using a nine-hoed drill 
with the two outside runs and the middle one 
open, making rows 28 inches apart. The drill 
was set to sow three bushels, giving us about 
one bushel seed per acre. These were culti- 
vated the same as the soy beans; cut with 
mowing machine; left as cut for two or three 
days; raked in windrows and shocked up the 
following day. If weather is favorable, they 
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can be hauled in from windrow, as we have 
done for several years. 

We raised the Clay and the Black cowpea 
The latter is two weeks earlier than the Clay, 
but will make much more forage than will the 
black variety. Our drill does not crack any 
of the seed, as we can run two-inch screws 
through the feed without damage. We have 
always fed cowpea hay in connection with 
other foods. The yield was quite satisfactory. 
We will plant both soy beans and cowpeas, 
and if the latter is not needed for feed will 
give us a heavy nitrogenous crop to plow 
under to maintain the fertility of our soil. 





ECONOMIZING IN FECDiING CORN 
N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


The annual corn crop represents a value of 
such magnitude that it almost staggers one to 
think of it. Yet with all the intelligence and 
skill that the farmers o/ this country possess, 
we know that under the ordinary practice a 
large percentage of this great crop will ulti- 
mately be wasted. It is a rule that when a 
crop is heavy, and the general impression pre- 
vails that there is an abundance, the same will 
be handled in a profligate manner. 

At this time there is a divergence in methods 
of handling corn: If it is put in the silo it is 
drawn at once, cut and stored in that modern 
repository for future use. Very close calcula- 
tions can be made as to tne number of tons that 
a silo of given dimensions will hold and the 

time it will last a given 





harvesting, they would 
not have required less 
cultivation. 

Two varieties were 
planted about June 1. 
An early and a later 
variety we selected. We 
prefer the latter as 
they make much more 
forage than the form- 
er; and if planted by 
May 25 will mature and 
ripen the seed in this 
latitude, 39 degrees. We 
eut them with corn 
knife; threw them in 
bunches, let them lie a 
day or two; turned 
them over and the fol- 
lowing day we tied 
them in bundles with 
twine saved at thresh- 
ing time. They were 
shocked and left in the 
field a few days, hauled 
in and mowed away as 
we would sheaf oats. 

This has proved so 
satisfactory to us that 
we will use this method 
in caring for them in 
the future. Being 
planted in hills one can 
sut them quite rapidly. 
When planted in rows 
and cultivated they 
grow quite large near 








FOR THE WINTER HOLIDAY MARKETS 


This is the season when the farmer is willing to believe there is profit in turkey raising. 
Peyond some small attention, while the birds were little, and a nightly feed of grain, his flock 
has cared for and fed itself and now that it is corralled he is counting on 75 ce*ts to $1 net 
profit on each bird. -This range of profit is the usual one, both in the middle west where the 
bulk of the turkey crop is grown and in New England where the industry is more specialized, 
though not to anything like the extent that chicken farming is. 


highly profitable to raise 100 to 500 turkeys on the ordinary farm. The prime factors are vig- 
orous, unrelated stock, strictest cleanliness and airy, dry quarters, especially for young un- 
feathered poults, ample range of fields, nightly feeds of grain to make- birds come home to 
roost, and in the fall rounding up to fatten for holiday markets. The turkeys shown here- 
with were raised at the Rhode Island experiment station. 


number of cattle. 
Where the silo is not 
used corn is fed in the 
bundle to cattle, and 
hogs allowed to follow 
and glean the corn 
from the droppings 
and there is but little 
lost. The remark is 
often made where corn 
is fed in this manner 
that if one does not 
make a profit on the 
cattle he will make 
some on the hogs. 
While much can be 
said in favor of grind- 
ing, it is claimed by 
those who have tried 
both ways, that more 
profit can be secured by 
feeding in the bundle, 
or from the silo, than 
by the old method of 
hand husking, storing, 
hauling to and from 
the mill, paying. the 
miller for grinding, and 
feeding the meal, 
Whichever way is se- 
lected to follow, there 





is the practical side 

It is usually possible and to be looked at. The 
man who feeds lav- 
ishly is one who 
wastes’ and reduces 
profits. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FARM HELP 


HIGH PRICED FARM LABOR REDUCES PROFITS 





The Past Two Years Have Witnessed a Sharp Advance in Farm Wages—Prices of Farm Commod- 
ities Are Not Uniformly Advancing in Proportion— What Western Farmers Report of the Situation 
—The Farm Labor Problem Most Serious in Some Sections, and Difficult to Handle 


From all sections o1 the country during the 
past few years have come persistent and con- 
tinued complaints of the scarcity of farm labor, 
and the great cost thereof. The situation has 
reached an acute stage during recent months, 
and in order to properly portray conditions 
American Agriculturist has conducted a broad 

y ‘Inquiry into’ the farm labor situation, securing 
reports from a good many states; in some in- 
stances. the investigation is. fairly exhaustive. 

Reports show conclusively that throughout 

:all parts of the country there has been a gen- 
éral’advance of ten to 20% in the cost of farm 
labor during the past two years. In some iso- 
lated” ‘districts ages have doubled in that, time, 
while ia _othezs: there: is’ very little, if any 
change. Of course local conditions have much 
to do in: modifying the farm labor situation in 
various sections, An item not generally realized 
is the fact that in many parts of the middle 
west farm labor costs more than in certain sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and New York. This is partly 
attributable to the fact that the foreign element 
is an important factor in certain sections of the 
east, and farmers there have profited by this. 


FARMERS SUFFER MORE THAN MANUFACTURERS 

The farmer has more ground for complaint 
over the question of the increased cost of labor 
than is the case with the manufacturer. This, 
for the simple reason that the latter has, in 
practically every line of business, enjoyed a 
commensurate advance in prices of commodi- 
ties during the past two or three years. This 
is fully attested by the index price record main- 
tained by the big mercantile agencies. 

In fact, were it not that farm products are 
included in compiling these data of index prices, 
the latter would show greater increases than 
they do, for manufactured goods have advanced 
greatly in price. It is true that some crops are 
selling at higher prices now than they did in 1904 
or 1905, but this does not assure any permanent 
increase, Temporary crop shortages at home 
or abroad and other non-permanent factors are 
responsible for advances in farm products. 

Thus it is apparent that in the great race of 
life the farmer in these modern times is rela- 
tively not so well off as the manufacturer or 
the railroads. The latter are continually 
“howling” about the increased cost of labor, 
but nevertheless are getting back cent for cent 
every additional sum they pay their employees 
in higher wages. With the uncertain fluctu- 
ations of prices for farm products, illy pro- 
tected in comparison with steel, implements and 
other manufactured articles, the tiller of the 
soil certainly has*cause to murmur at the sharp 
advance in farm wages. 

A suggestion is brought out by the perusal of 
the accompanying table which throws some 
local light on the increase in prices paid for 
help on the farms, The advanced wages paid 
factory operators in the big cities are constantly 
being exploited by newspapers, and no doubt 
this has had much to do in drawing sturdy lads 
from the country to the cities, thus further ac- 
centuating the shortage of farm help. 

Did the latter fully realize that w:.ges on the 
farm are keeping pace with the advance in the 
cities, there is no doubt that many farm la- 
borers would hesitate before changing over, or 
return to the farms. Again thousands of under- 


paid, under-fed young workmen in the cities, 
did they but realize that they could secure $20 
to $30 a month and board in the country, would 
soon cut ‘loose from ‘urban surroundings. 
Some New York counties revort tLat ‘the ‘cost 


of help on the farm has jumped 40 to 50% the 
past two years. As a result some farmers: are 
becoming discouraged and are either cutting 
down operations or renting all or a part of their 
places. It is claimed the advance in wages is 
thus causing depreciation in farm values in 
parts of the Empire state. In Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Qhio and West: Virginia, 
help is getting more money on the average than 
a year or so ago. . In Delaware, lower Maryland, 
Virginia and the Carolinas, the situation is 
slightly more in favor of farmers owing to the 
comparative abundance of negro labor. ' How- 
ever, even the less desirable help is:more costly 
than a few seasons ago, and not always easy 
to secure. 


CAUSING RENTED FARMS IN NEW’ YORK 

Reports from New York counties are numer- 
ous and nearly uniform in tenor. A Westches- 
ter county correspondent says: 
creased wages paid, help seems to be growing 
searcer all the time. It is almost impossible to 
get enough laborers of the right kind, although 
we are giving $3 per month higher wages than 
we did in 1904.” C. Winston, a Chenango county 
farmer says: “Good help is almost impossible 
to obtain at any price. The result is, we have 
many unoccupied farms. Much of the land in 
this section has depreciated 50% in value with 
no apparent reason other than labour conditions.” 

“Day wages here range from $1.50 to $2.25, 
accofding to the season and kind of work,” 
writes George T. Powell of Columbia county, 
N Y. Many farmers are selling their places or 
offering them for rent. This is most dangerous 
in its possible effect upon the future. It seems 
that railroads and other industries are attain- 
ing their present phenomenal prosperity at the 
expense of our great agricultural interests. 

Writing from Monroe county, David K. Bell 
says: “The labor question is a serious one 
with farmers and wages are $2 to $5 a month 
higher than a couple of years ago.” “On 
Long Island,” says C. L. Allen, “farm labors are 
paying 50% higher wages than two years ago. 
The past season help was given $20 to $25 or 
$28 per month including board. Already many 
growers have resolved to put in less crops and 
not employ any help by the month. 


IN THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


“By the month wages range $12 to $20, in- 
cluding board,” writes C. Milton Rorer of 
Ocean county, N J. “Most help is employed 
during the fruit season. Day labor has in- 
creased until $1.50 is now the standard.” Re- 
porting. for Upper Delaware, John J. Black 
says: “Both male and female help is very 
scarce and unreliable, Factories‘and railroads 
are employing much labor.” Yet Mr Black 
takes an optimistic view and believes the sit- 
uation will soon right itself. “Help is scarcer 
here this year than last and much more exact- 
ing in its demands,” says J. J. Richardson of 
Washington county, Md. Prices have advanced 
in the last year and some workers now receive 
$20 per month including board and lodging. 

“In this section,” says J. W. Nelson of Clear- 
field county, Pa, “farm help has been’ almost 
impossible to obtain’ We are giving $1 with 
board and $1.50 without: This represents a 
substantial advance over last year.” “No 
special change in wages in the last year or so, 
yet there_is a marked scarcity of available 
help compared with the past season,” reports 
A. B. Cornell of Bradford county, Pa. 

Reporting to this. journal a few days ago, 
Alexander Clohan of Berkeley county, W Va, 





“Even at in- 





in the last 
Help is getting scarcer all the time 
and many farmers are compelled to curtail their 


says: “Wages have adyanced 20% 


two years. 


operations on this account.” H. W. Miller of 
Morgan county, same state, says general farm- 
ers in his section are at a disadvantage on ac- 
count of the labor situation. However, or- 
chardists have had no great trouble getting 
help. 

The situation in northern New England is 
cauSing much dissatisfaction among. dairy 
farmers. The latter are giving as high as $28 
to $30 per month for help, and say that this, in 
conjunction with the sharp increase in prices 
of mill feeds is making the production of milk 
an up-hill business. Fortunately milk prices 
have proved fairly encouraging this season, but 
should there be a sharp drop, and at the same 
time’a maintenance in the cost of feed ari the 
prices of farm labor, the situation as far as New 
England dairy farmers is concerned may. prove 
distressing. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


In Michigan there has been a great scarcity 
of help this season. KE. L. Keasey of Van Buren 
county writes $25 to $36 per month has been 
paid for hands when they could be secyred. 
Says he: “Up sto the late fall, when we had 
lots of work still undone, it was almost impos- 
sible to secure help at any price. Two or three 
years ago we could get hands at $18 to $20.” 
In Wayne county, Mich, the hired help ques- 
tion is becoming a serious problem with farm- 
ers. One of them writes American Agriculturist: 
“We are willing to pay ti.e high wages asked, 
but the trouble is to find the men. We cannot 
discriminate as to real ability and moral char- 
acter, as we did in former years.” 

Ordinary farm workers in many Iowa counties 
receive $25 to $30 per month. This includes 
board and keep of horse. A few years ago 
plenty of hands could be secured at $20 to $25. 

In the dairying sections of the northwest 
there is fully as great a searcity of help on the 
farms as in other states. A correspondent in 
Becker county, Minn, writes: “Farm laborers 
are very scarce this year. 

Writing American Agriculturist, a correspon- 
dent in Johnson county, Ind, says: “‘Single men 
are getting $20 to $24 per month, and married 
men the latter figure with house rent and some- 
times the use of horse, cow and garden thrown 
in.” In parts of Washington county, same state 
help is commanding $20 per month with board, 
against $16 in. 1904. They are also having house 
rent and garden free. Ill nois farmers are today 
paying all the way from $20 to $32 per month 
for single help, this including their keep. 
While the range of prices in that state is not 





much higher than a couple of years ago, the 
average is possibly $2 to $4 per montb 
greater. 
COMPARATIVE FARM WAGES 
[Range of prices per month] 

State 1906 1905 1904 
PN ee $20@32 $20@30 
en Re 20@28 25 20@24 
Nebraska ....... 20@30 18@24 18@22 
Indiana ........- 20@28 18@22 16@21 
Minnesota ...... 22@30 20@25 20@25 
Michigan ....... 238@36 20@25 18@23 
Missouri ......... 18@23 15@21 18@20 
Wisconsin .....;. 23@30 20@28 20@25 
Wane... 3: ss 18@25 18@24 18@22 
North Dakota 20@35 20@28 20@26 
Pennsylvania ..., 15@25 15@22 15@20 
Oklahonia....... 18@28 15@25 
Now. York 2.2... 18@30 18@25 18@25 
New Jersey ..,... 16@22 15@2? 14@18 
Massachusetts ... 20@30 20@25 18@24 
Vermont ........ 22@30 20@26 20@22 
Connecticut ..... 20@30 18@26 16@22 
ON OE rn ae 25@30 24027 23@25 
New Hampshire . 20@25 —aw 18@20 
Rhode Island ... 18@25 15@20 12@18 
Delaware. ..«..+. 15@20 12@18 12@18 
Range --$19@28:  $18@24  $17@22 











SHORTHORNS FOR BABY BEEF 


A. L. AMES, IOWA 
There is a method of making baby beef 
which in some countries, ahd those coun- 
tries, too, where land is rapidly increas- 
ing in value, is being tried and in many 
eases followed out with gocd results. I 


refer to the fact that the Shorthorn cow 
is a good milker and good butter maker and is 
déveloping rapidly along these lines; that she 
pays her way under ordinary farm conditions 
by the sale of the butter fat which she gives to 
her owner. This should amount to from $50 
to $60 a year, and you will still have a calf. .In 
a recent feeding test of a load of steers of this 
kind I think I have thoroughly satisfied myself 
- such proposition is absolutely feasible. For 
liustration, I have just recently marketed a 
tar load of grade Shorthorn steers raised from 
a little bunch of cows that I am using for dairy 
purposes. 

The majority of these cows are well bred 
Shorthorns such as I have picked up in the 
neighborhood and the calves are the result of 
the cross of a pedigreed bull and the grade 
Shorthorn cows. In some instances these cows 
carry quite a little Jersey biood, but Shorthorn 
predominatés. These calves were fed from the 
time of their birth until an average age of 
about 20 months. The first three weeks they 
were given the whole milk from the cow. At 
that time I began to take out the whole milk 
and add hand separator milk in its place until 
at the end of four weeks they were on a ration 
of separator milk entirely. 

Many people say that it is not necessary to 
give any of the whole milk, but my own ex- 


perience .has led me to believe that it 
is profitable to use for a short time at 
least the mother’s milk, as it gets the 


calf over a very critical time in its existence. 
After four weeks of age you will find that these 
calves will commence to eat a little hay and 
cob meal, which I think is about the best grain 
ration that you can give, and as soon as the 
calves are eating the corn you will find that it 
will supplement the skim milk and make it 
practically the same as the whole milk that you 
have robbed them of. This, I believe, is the 
best way to balance up the skim milk for calves 
of this age, and the cheape-t as well. 

These calves should be fed this ration of 
skim milk up to-the time they are well on to 


FIELD AND BARN 





feed, probably — sarees 
four to six months 
of age. I differ 


with a good many 
people that I have 
heard talk of this 
method of raising 
calves, Perhaps 
I am wrong. | 
am not ready to 
say that I am ab- 
solutely correct 
in my theory, but 
my experience has 
led me to believe 
that my calves do 
better if I will 
slack up on milk 
at the age of four 
months rather 
than to feed skim 
milk longer, and 
let them have a 
well balanced 
grain ration, to- 
gether with the 
best roughage I 
can secure for 
them. 

These calves 
that I speak of were fed through the first 
winter on as good roughage as I had 
with a little corn fodder added and about ten 
pounds of cob meal at a feed. Early in the 
spring, or as soon as the snow went off they 
were given access to a good blue grass pasture 
or a pasture of mixed grass, because there was 
clover*and timothy as well as blue grass, and 
allowed*the same ration to continue. They also 
had access to the dry rougl feed which they 
had been in the habit of eating during the 
winter. This ration was continued in about this 
way until three months prior to the time when 
I expected to sell them, or about August 1, at 
which time I expected to have them on a full 
feed of grain. I found that by September 1 
these calves were eating 20 pounds of cob meal 
and two pounds cottonseed meal a day, had 
access to pasture, and were eating at the same 
time practically ten pounds of as good hay as 
I had to give them. This ration they increased 
slightly from the time until they were sold, 
which was about the first of December. 

At this time this load averaged 1100 pounds 
and sold in the 











A TON OF MARSHFLAGS STACKED READY FOR MARKET 


Properly selected and cured wild. marsh grasses in the Cayuga district 


of New York bring remunerative returns to farmers. 
heavy, a ton being shown in the accompanying picture. Charles H. Butts of 
“Choice flags, used for making chair bottoms, 


Cayuga county, N Y, says: 


horse collars, etc, sell up to $40 and $50 per ton. 
cooper’s flag is used for tight calking barrels and other containers, it 
See further details on this page. 


bringing $20_to.$35 per ton.” 








age Bi i Chicago market 
ta “ _§ for $5.75. I might 
~~ | say, however, 


that the load in- 
cluded four ani- 
mals which were 
added to make 
shipping weights 
and that were not 
fed in connection 
with this load of 
steers, being short 
fed two-year-olds 
of practically the 
same weight. 
These four steers 
were allowed to 
remain with the 





18 ecattle that 
were fed together 
and were sold 


with them  be- 
cause in my judg- 
ment I would re- 
ceive a few dol- 
lars more by 
leaving them jin 
than by separat- 
ing them and 


The flags weigh 


Another grade called 


pire state is the cutting of wiid flags or rushes. 
tration cuts 3 to 7 tons per week, this low grade grass 
manufacturers at $5 per ton. 
cluding cat-tails, rushes, etc. See description of the industry on this page. 





CUTTING COMMON FLAG CA\UGA MARSHES IN NEW YORK 
A profitable industry in some of the lowland lake districts of the Em- 


The farmer in the illus- 
selling to paper 
It consists of nondescript marsh grasses, in- 


selling separate. Had they been divided the 
18 cattle would have sold for $6 on the market. 

This, I believe, is a fair representation of 
what can be done with an average load of 
Shorthorn calves by an average man under 
general farm conditions, These calves brought 
on an average $60 each when they were 20 
months of age. 


MARSH LANDS MADE VALUABLE 
EDWARD C, AVERY, NEW YORK 

A new industry for this state is springing up 
where there are swamp or marsh lands of 
any extent. It is cutting the flag or rushes 
and cat-tails for the manufacture of paper of 
all grades. It has been found within the past 
year or two that this stuff is excellent material 
for paper making. While passing. through the 
Cayuga canal which connects the Erie canal 
with Cayuga lake you can see men at work in 
many places cutting the “flag” as they call it. 
When farmers have time they cut the rushes 
in the marsh, getting $5 per ton. They cut 
everything just as it comes, and as a man can 
turn out 3 to 6 or 7 tons a week it pays him 
for‘ his time. The harvest runs from August 
until April. 

At this place is the southeastern end of the 
great Montezuma marsh. It is over 30,000 
acres in extent and in some places where the 
water runs they have found no bottom. 

The picture of the man cutting, given on 
this page shows how farmers do it. The scene 
is in the marsh along Cayuga canal where you 
can look for miles and see nothing but this 
flag. We found one man who had cut some 
very high, and stacked it up. This flag was 
15 feet high, is the best soft variety and brings 
him $35 per ton just as it stands. The differ- 
ent parts are used for chairs, calking beer and 
vinegar barrels, filling in horse collars and 
for the .manufacture of paper. He makes a 
very good thing out of this and it seems enough 
of it cannot be supplied. The picture shows 
a ton of flag as the stacks are very heavy. 

This marsh is spread over a large territory. 
The New York Central crosses on the north- 
western edge. In 1852 the first tracks were put 
through it on a raft, and trains run over these 
marsh lands every day without reducing speed. 
One riding over would never know where they 
were unless he took pains to find out. The 
raft is the only practical means of crossing; 
pile driving is out of the question, for at 99 
feet engineers found no bottom, 
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Fruit Competition at New York State Fair 


New York state fruit occupies a 

prominent place at the state fair at 
Syracuse each fall, Owing to the large 
premiums offered, the two general 
classes of exhibits made by the New 
York state fruit growers’ association 
and the western New York horticul- 
tural society, have attracted consid-~ 
erable attention and brought together 
some of the best fruit that is grown 
in the Empire state, The grand prizes 
of $350 and $250 awarded these two 
associations have made these rival or- 
ganizations put forward their best ef- 
forts in thesecontests for the first 
prize. Last fall the fruit growers’ as- 
sociation lost first place and were 
obliged to hand the laurels, which they 
had won the year before, over to the 
western New York society. 
In the illustration caught by an 
_ ‘American Agriculturist editorial cam- 
era and reproduced on Page 641, is 
shown a portion of the creditable ex- 
hibit of the state fruft growers’ asso- 
ciation. The number of plates shown 
was 1888, against 2916 the year previ- 
ous. In 1905 the fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation won first prize by a fraction 
of one point. The total score on the 
scale of 100 points was as follows: 
Fruit growers, 93.23, horticultural so- 
ciety, 93.11. Had it not been for 
the’ arrangement in natural groups of 
apples shown by the fruit growers 
in 1905, the horticultural society would 
have carried away the first prize with 
a large margin to spare, on the scale 
of points. 

Profiting by the experience, the hor- 
ticultural society last fall paid more 
attention to the grouping and won out 
with a good margin on the scale of 
points. ‘It is doubtful if fruit was ever 
shown’ to” better advantage than that 
seen last, fall at the state fair on the 
dables of the%e two energetic organi- 
zations. } The meeting of the New York 

tate fruit’ growers’ association at- 
Ben, an} January 2-3, should be 
rgely attended by fruit growers from 

WW paris of the state. A special pro- 

m has ‘heen prepared. Fruit grow- 

rs should take advantage of this oc- 

sion and be present to discuss prob- 
Ot vital importance. 
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Guccte ssful Methods with Onions 


(BENJAMIN GRABER, WAYNE COUNTY, 0 





I, have been growing onions for 15 
ecen, ‘In my section I find that the 
‘yellow Globe, Red Globe and Danvers 
are best adapted. to this locality. I 
have found that a low, sandy, muck 
land which can be well drained is best 
for the onion crop. I usually grow 
potatoes for several years on iand that 
I intend to put in onions. I follow 
potatoes after potatoes.on the same 
land until I get the soil perfectly 
clean and free from weeds. The land 
is plowed and harrowed in the fall. 
I believe in having plenty of good, 
open ditches for perfect drainage, I 
have open ditches surrounding every 
half acre. The onions are drilled 12 
inches apart. 

I believe in using plenty of good fer- 
tilizer and put in about 1200 pounds 
per acre. My fertilizer is made up as 
follows: Four parts ammonia, eight 
parts phosphoric acid and eight parts 
potash. I usually plant about April 
1, or as soon as the ground is in good 
condition, I have usually only about 
25 acres and have been fairly success- 
ful with the crop, I put on the ferti- 
lizer as early as I can in the spring. 
It costs me usually from about $25 to 
$3) per ton. I cultivate the crop about 
every ten days, using a hand cultiva- 
tor such as is advertised in American 
Agriculturist, where I first saw it. 

My average yield per acre in 1906 
was about 600 bushels. I still have 
most all my crop. I am getting 40 
cents per bushel at my station. I 
have had no special trouble with in- 
sects or diseases, but find on light 
soils.. blight causes considerable dam- 





age. In harvesting a crop we pull 
and throw 12 rows together, topping 
them when they are dried. They are 
then put directly into crates, where 
they are left until they are thoroughly 
cured and disposed of. 

Onion growing is somewhat of a lot- 
tery, as two out of every five crops in 
this section are usually unsatisfactory. 
I have found that it pays to keep the 
ground well cultivated after the crop 
is once in. Too much money is risked, 
if special, personal attention is not 
given at the critical time of the grow- 
ing season, <A farmer, to be a suc- 
cessful onion grower, must not only 
have some ready cash but plenty of 
grit and backbone, otherwise he will 
become disheartened and give up in 
despair. 


Some Peculiarities of Asparagus 


T. B. LUTES, MERCER COUNTY, N J 





My asparagus has always been heav- 
ily fertilized, but some seasons, when 
everything seemed to indicate a large 
crop, only @ medium one would be 
gathered, and sometimes when condi- 
tions were apparently unfavorable, 
the crop would be abundant. Last 
spring I had an old. bed that seemed 
to be useless, as the spears were small 
and it hardly paid to cut it the year 
previous. Hence, when I fertilized the 
younger beds, no fertilizer was put on 
this, the intention being to plow it up. 
Other duties prevented plowing and I 
was surprised to find large spears pro- 
duced in fair abundance. The bed was 
then ridged up in good shape. Even 
yet I did not expect much from it, 
but after the few first cuttings, this 
old bed began to do wonders.. Many 
crowns yielded from ten to 15 spears 
each at single cuttings and fully two- 
thirds of these were prime. From 
these experiences, I recommend farm- 
ers not to be in a hurry about plow- 
ing a seemingly worn out bed that has 
been properly attended. 

Heavy applications of fertilizers do 
not always give results the first year. 
Often, the effects are more apparent 
the second year. Several years ago I 
fertilized an asparagus bed with tank- 
age in March. A big crop was looked 
for the same season, but I did not get 
it. After cutting was stopped that 
year, the plants made a tremendous 
growth of tops and the following 
spring I harvested a record-breaking 
crop. This seems to be evidence that 
it takes two seasons or more to get 
the full benefit of fertilizer. Some 
other peculiarities I have noticed are, 
that when one-year roots are set out, 
all grow well if properly planted, but 
five-year roots will nearly all die. 
When shoots come through the 
ground, a stone may scratch one side 
so that it will gradually contract and 
become crooked, often resembling gi- 
gantic fishhooks. Such crooked spears 
set in water will grow almost as rap- 
idly as in the ground. 





A Valuable Farm Crop 


JONATIIAN WYCKOFF, ONONDAGA CO, N ¥ 





‘Alfalfa failed with me a few times 
but after I inoculated a field with 
some soil it has succeeded. Since then 
it has taken the place of bran and 
I have given up purchased feeds, thus 
saving -middleman’s profits. With 
gluten at $28 a ton.as at present, the 
price, is out of all proportion to its 
value as a feed. Corn meal is $20. All 
my stock feed is raised on the place. 

Near the city high prices for milk 
may justify a man’s buying commer- 
cial feeds. But I think every farmer 
producing milk for. butter or cheese 
should raise his own feed, and feed 
that best adapted for his purpose; in 
other words, such as makes a balanced 
ration. Besides alfalfa I grow a good 
deal of peas and oats. The straw from 
this is fed and when the animals have 
eaten what they want the remainder 
is used as bedding, so there is little 
waste. 

[This wonderful -plant- has -réceived 
a new place in literature, by the ap- 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 
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pearance of The Book of Alfalfa 
from the pen of that unique champion 
of the farmer, Hon F. D. Coburn of 
Kansas. This new book is a veritable 
mine of information worth hundreds 
of dollars to any farmer interested in 
alfalfa. It contains 336 pages, in 
beautifully printed, profusely illus- 
trated and bound in cloth. Sent post- 
paid by us at $2. Editor.] 


Farm Girl Makes Waste Places Pay 


JENNIE GOOD, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA 


In 1903, I had obtained my parents’ 
permission to utilize the neglected 
strips of ground around the. garden 
fence to use and plant as I chose, the 
proceeds to be my very own. A whole- 
sale slaughter of weeds, brush, briers, 
etc, which were numerous from lack 
of attention in many years, and the 
reclamation’ of an old, abandoned cor- 
ner, equally neglected, were the first 
results obtained. Of course, this re- 
quired a lot of hard work and a good- 
ly share of pluck to put in shape, 

I have no correct account of what 
I realized the first season, but in the 
spring of 1904 I again took charge, 
spading the soil. moderately deep, 
working barnyard manure well in- 
to the soil and smoothing down 
the surface nicely. I planted ear- 
ly vegetables, such as_ radishes, 
peas and lettuce. From these little 
border strips one-half the distance 
around fhe kitchen garden fence, the 
other half being set to berries and 
grape vines, and from the old aban- 
doned corner, I furnished a lot of veg- 
etables for the home table, and sold 
over $16 worth besides. I wish I could 
give the combined returns from the 
start. The great satisfaction to my- 
self lies not only in having realized 
so much, but in having. produced so 
pleasing an effect with so small an 
amount of effort, I shall continue my 
work next year, 


Western New. York News 


J. _W. Oo 


The immense jump lately of certain 
mill feeds, especially winter wheat 
bran has puzied the producing public 
very much. Why should there be a 
shortage of feeds when practically 
every’ district the country over has 
raised more than ever before? The 
farmer ought to benefit by the situa- 
tion and he would if he did not hap- 
pen to be handicapped by the labor 
question. 

It is the potato crop that seems to 
have suffered most in the late bad 
weather. Potatoes have not been as 
high as they sometimes are in the fall, 
30 cents per bushel being quite a fair 
price, and as apples went up pretty 
fast after the first effort to get them 
for $1 per barrel failed, so the apples 
came in anyhow and the potatoes 
waited. 

Apples as a rule ‘have-paid well. The 
apple dealers have a great call for 
special apples for the holidays. They 
want fall Pippins, extra Kings and 
high-colored Spys and if he cannot get 
them of home farmers theyaregoingto 
send to Colorado for them. The city 
consumer wants good apples and js 
willing to pay for them. 

Distance to Transplant Onions—One 
of thé principal-things in view in rais- 
ing onions is to produce a large yield; 
to do this, all of the soil must be 
utilized to the best advantage. Most 
onion growers in this section of New 
Mexico allow too much land to each 
onion. Ordinarily, onions are planted 
about 12 inches apart each way. In 
this way, the land does not produce all 
it can. The most common distance, 
where hand culture is practiced, seems 
to be from 12 to 15 inches between the 
rows and from 4 to 4% inches in the 
row. Setting the onions out at these 
distances gives a larger number to the 
acre, varying from 100,000 to 120,000 
onions or more. If horse culture is 
employed, the distanice between the 
rows is usually increased to 30 inches 
at least—[Prof Fabian Garcia. 
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Orchara problems with Spraying Materials 
M. F. CODDINGTON, SOMERSET ©O, N J 
in your very valuable paper 
recently, a note, headed, Carbolic acid 
treatment for scale. [This was in 
answer to an inquiry from S. A. C. 
who wanted to know if. crude car- 
bolic acid would enter into the circu- 
lation of the sap if painted upon the 
trees. We answered that it would 
not.—Editor.] Is there any argument 
for or against the treatment of fruit 
rtees with carbolic acid? We fruit 
growers cannot afford to make any 
mistakes, or go on monkeying with 
some worthless stuff and find out when 
it is too late and the trees are dead, 

that it was no good. 

My attention has teen called to the 
use of carbolic acid by a friend, who 
used it on an old apple orchard that 
he thought was gone. Last spring, I 
took the trouble to visit bie orchard 
and I did not see a scale. On the 
other hand, I saw a good growth 
of, new wood and the most luxuriant 
foliage that I had seen. My friend 
also showed me a large limb on one 
of his Greening trees that failed to 
put out buds and leaves when the rest 
of the tree started. It was complete- 
ly encrusted with scale. He applied 
some carbolic acid around that limb 
about 2 feet from the body of the tree. 
In three or four weeks it started, 
leafed out, blossomed and set fruit. I 
saw some of the fruit on that limb 
October 1. I have seen many so-called 
remedies fail. I don’t like to see those 
things advocated as something that 
can be depended on to kill scale. The 
lime, sulphur and salt is good if made 
properly and applied right. I have 
also seen good results with the crude 
insecticide oil, but oils, including the 
soluble oils, muse be applied with 
great care. 

COMMENTS BY J. B. SMITH 


As you have asked whether I had 
any information concerning the. car- 
bolic acid treatment I will say that this 
subject has been investigated by the 
N J station and that we have seen not 
only the original trees treated with 
carbolic acid; but a great many others 
that have been dealt with as the re- 
sult ofthe first recommendations. 
Wherever the acid touches the scales 
it kills them. This is just as true of 
the acid as it is of lime, sulphur and 
salt; crude oil, whale oil soap or scale- 
cide. Beyond the range of the direct 
application absolutely no benefit has 
been derived. That there are trees that 
have been treated with carbolic acid 
on which few or no scales can be 
found is true; but in the same or- 
chards trees that were not treated at 
all showed exactly the same condi- 


I saw 


tion, and, on the other hand, whole 
orchards in which the acid was. used 
showed scales developing in great 
numbers. E 

It is the uniform testimony of all 
plant physiologists that nothing is 


taken up into the circulation of the 
plant through the outside bark. The 
circulation of a tree is just as defi- 
nitely localized as is the circulation in 
the higher animals, and the food of 
the tree is taken from definite points 
and those points are not the outer 
bark. Not enough acid is put on the 
trees at any time to penetrate the 
bark layers so as to reach the sap 
wood, and even if all the acid that is 
put on the outside was taken into 
the circulation, by the time it reached 
the outer twigs of even a medium sized 
tree it would be so diluted that it 
could be fed upon by scale_ insects 
without perceptible injury. Besides, 
the carbolic acid treatment is not new. 
It was tried ten years ago and more 
and discarded precisely as the caustic 
soda was tested. and’ and discarded. 

Whale oil soap at the rate of 
pounds to 1 gallon water, properly ap- 
plied, is just as effective a remedy as 
any that we have. Many orchards 
have been absolutely cleaned with 


9° 


sealecide and with some of the other 
The truth is, that al- 


soluble oils. 











most any of the materials that have 
been at all treated will serve, wher- 
ever they are so applied as to reach 
all the insects and at a strength suf- 
ficient to do the work. Whale oil soap, 
2 pounds in 1 gallon water is effective; 
the same material 1 pound in 1 gallon 
water is absolutely ineffective. Scale- 
cide when used at rate of 1 part 
to 20 water will fail as often as it suc- 
ceeds. On ‘the other hand, when used 
at rate of 1 part to 15 water, it will 
come near to succeeding each time. 
Again answering specifically, the car- 
bolic acid treatment is no more to be 
relied upon than the caustic soda. 


Growing Vegetables Under Glass 


The production of vegetables under 
glass is becoming an important indus- 
try in the central and northern states; 
especially near New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, etc. One of the most success- 
ful growers in New Jersey is William 
Turner of Monmouth county, who 
gives the following hints on the sub- 
ject: 

In general treatment of the green- 
house during winter, watering, airing 
and temperature are three important 
items. Good judgment should be used 
in watering, especially during the 
short days. Tomatoes and cucumbers 
can be grown in the same tempera- 
ture, that is, 60 degrees at night, 70 to 
75 degrees day. Some grow in solid 
beds, others on raised benches. For 
the winter months, I prefer the raised 
benches, setting the plants 18 inches 
apart and 2 feet between the rows, 
pinching off all the lateral growths, 
allowing just one stem to a plant. 
Then when the plants get up 6 or 7 
feet high, pinch the top. This should 
allow at least seven good trusses of 
fruit. 

A few points might be considered 
as to the best method of bringing on 
the crop. In the first place, tomatoes 
should be grown on the dry side, espe- 
cially through the short days, other- 
wise they will make soft, long-joint- 
ed, undesirable vines. Under these 
conditions, it is a difficult matter to 
get a satisfactory set of fruit. It is 
also necessary.to have the soil they 
are growing in fairly firm. Water 
when absolutely necessary, that is, give 
a thorough drenching, then allow the 
beds to go until fairly dried; provid- 
ing the plants do not wilt for need 
of water, there will be no damage. In 
fact, foliage is a good guide in regard 
to watering. The main point in be- 
ing successful with all vegetable crops 
is close attention to all details. The 
vegetable house needs the same care 
and attention as the choice plant 
house. 

Nothing is more improved than the 
cauliflower by growing under glass. 
Cauliflower, lettuce and radishes thrive 
nicely together. A solid bed is pre- 
ferred for these vegetables, lettuce and 
cauliflower, particularly, as they make 
a quicker and better growth than 
when planted on raised benches. Here 
is one vegetable that from the time 
the seed is started until the crop has 
matured the plants must not suffer 
for want of water at the roots. The 
process I follow is to sow the seed 
in plots. When large enough to han- 
dle, I transplant to other plots a couple 
of inches apart, and when planting in 
permanent quarters set’ them 18 
inches apart. Of course, to have a 
succession, seed should be sown every 
three weeks or so. When thoroughly 
established in their permanent quar- 
ters, feeding is in order. Liquid ma- 
nure from the cow barn is good, also 

{To Page 641} 
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An Abundance of Fruit 


of highest quality, finely colored land flavored, is the direct result of supply- 
ing a complete fertilizer containing from 7 to 12 per cent. of 


POTASH 


to the-tree, vine or bush. 


“Plant Food" is a book well worth a place in the library of any fruit 


grower. 


We will gladly mail it to all applicants. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 





DESTROY 
SAN JOSE 
SCALE 


before it destroys your trees. The 
one absolutely sure J to eradicate 
this pest entirely = By | SALI- 
MINEth the best, cheapest, 
concentrated apeayy = the market. 


The original 
TRADE 


SALIMINE 


MARK 
is the result of ten years “Atit’’ and 
“Know how.” Itis a Lime, Salt, Sal- 
hur, and Caustic Potash’ solution. 
ized by all experimental] sta- 
tions as the best insecticide for thor- 
ough! ae scale. 1 gallon 
te th cold water mekes 29 gal- 


lons of ‘he paenae rd solution. Write 
today for free circular with prices, 


Monmouth Chemical Works 
Dept. K. Shrewsbury, N.d. 
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NOW READY 
THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses 

Forage and Fertilizer, By F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kausas Department of ‘Agricuiture. 
The appearance of F. D. Coburn’s little book on 
Alfalfa, a few years since, has nm a eumpiete 
revelation to thousands of farmers throughout the 
country and the increasing demand for still more 


information on the subject has induced the author 
to"prepare the present volume, which is, by far, the 
most authoritative, complete ‘and valuable work on 
this forage crop ever published, 

One of the most important movements which has 


eccurred in American agriculture is the general in- 
troduction of alfalfa as a hay and pasture 
While formerly it was considered that alfalfa could 
be grown profitably only in the irrigation sections 
of the country, the acreage devoted to this crop is 
rapidly increasing everywhere. Recent experiments 
have shown that alfalfa has a much wider useful- 
ness than has hitherto been supposed, and good 
crops are now grown in almost every state, No 
forage plant has ever been introduced and suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the United States possessed 
of the general excellence of alfalfa, 
wr although: known in the Old World 
of years Before Christ, was  intro- 
duced into North America only during the last 
century, yet it is probably receiving more attention 
than any other crop. When once well established 
it continues to produce good crops for an almost 
indefinite number of years. The author thoroughly 
believes in alfalfa, he believes in it for the big 
farmer as a profit bringer in the form of hay, or 
condensed into. beef, pork, mutton, or ptoducts of 
the cow; but he has a still more abiding faith —_ 
it as a mainstay of the small farmer, for feed 
all his live stock and for maintaining the fertility 
of the soil, 

The trentment of the whole subject is in_ the 
author’s usual clear and admirable style, as will be 
seen from the following condensed table of soutentes 

History, Description, Varieties and Habits, Uni- 
versality of Alfalfa, Yields, and Comparisons with 
Other Crops, Seed and Seed Selection, Soil and 
Beeding, Cultivation, suavessng, Storing, Pastur- 
ing and Sciling, Alfalfa as a Feed Stuff, Alfalfa 
in Beef-Making, Alfalfa and the Dairy, Alfalfa for 
Swine, Alfalfa for Horses and Mules, Alfalfa for 
Sheep-Raising, Alfalfa for Bees, Alfalfa for Poul- 
try, Alfalfa for Food Preparation, Alfalfa for Town 
and City, Alfalfa for Crop Rotation, Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa as a Commercial Factor, The Enemies of 
Alfalfa, Difficulties and Discouragements, Alfalfa 
in the Orchard, Practical Experiences with Alfalfa, 


Illustrated. 6 1-2 x 9 inches. 336 pages 
Cloth. Price $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicaga 
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You'll get a more prompt reply thap 
| you ever did before. 
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Experience with Live Stock 


I think it pays to grind all kinds of 
grain before feeding, I have used 4 
farm grist mill for 20 years.. It will 
grind. oats at the rate of 15 bushels 
- per hour: corn and cob six: to eight 
bushels; ryé eight to ten bushels, and 
shelled corn six to: ten bushels. I run 
my grinder with a six-horse power 
gasoline engine. It costs about six 
cents per,hour for gasoline. The corn 
and cob meal is fed to cows and the 
oats to horses and cows. All kinds of 
grains are tore bulky when ground. 
One bushel oats will make 1%° bush- 
els when ground, but I feed no more of 
the ‘ground oats by measure. than of 
the whole oats, so there is quite a gain 
by grinding. We thresh all our grain, 
saw wood, cut stalks andegrind feed 
with the gasoline engine—[Frank A. 
Strever, Duchess County, N Y. 


Not having the ground to spare for 
@ pecan orchard, I adopted the plan 
of putting trees at the ends of rows. 
The pecans I have this year are about 
3 feet high. It strikes me that every- 
body ought to have a few pecans. I 
believe there is nothing that can come 
nearer assuring 4 man and his fam- 
ily.returns, than $1000 invested in 
1000 .pecan trees.—-[Col I. C. Wade, 
Habersham County, Ga. 


The beneficial results secured by the 
Danish testing associations, formed by 
15 or 20 farmers uniting together in 
the employment of an expert tester, 
who tests the individaul cows and as- 
sists in solving the problem of feed- 
ing and caring for cows. These asso- 
eiations have raised the annual milk 
yield several hundred pounds per cow. 
Many dairymen would do better if 
they knew how. The tester, usually 
a man from. some dairy school, brings 
to their hands a knowledge of the 
“know how,” making it available as 
does not the printed page, Michigan 
is the first state to report a regularly 
organized testing association along 
lines similar to those in Denmark, the 
little country that leads in dairy de- 
velopment.—[Prof C. B. Lane. 


One of the greatest hindrances to 
successful sheep breeding is the cheap, 
inferior quality of a large share of dur 
breeding stock, The lambs sent to 
market from so many New York farms 
are of a type which too often betrays 
the inferior quality of their ancestry. 
What we most need are not better 
markets, and more favorable natural 
conditions, but greater intelligence and 
determination to succeed. We need 
more of that persistent enthusiasm 
which is manifest among business 
men who succeed in our great com- 
mercial enterprises.—[F. D. Ward, 
tenesee County, N Y. 


Those working our farm have never 
had as good results raising calves as 
we had. We never fed cold milk. When 
the calves drink skim milk, each one 
gets about a teaspoonful of salt once 
a day. The milk is measured so as 
to avoid overfeeding. Each animal 
gets three quarts at a time and not 
that amount for the first three weeks. 
We like the milk kept in a creamery 
best, because it is sweet. But if we 
have to use sour milk, we are care- 
ful not to have it very sour. We 
searcely ever lose a calf. Near the 
building was a nice lot in which the 
calves were turned while quite young, 
During each cold storm they had shel- 
ter. Others sometimes leave calves 
out during all kinds of weather, feed 
them from the swill barrel and then 
wonder that they do poorly.—[Marie 
Duncan, Schoharie County, N Y. 


—_ 


*“T saw your adv in the A A.” 





LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


Ayrshire Breeders Meet 
N. 


The 32d annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire breeders’> association was 
held at the New Bingham hotel, in 
Philadelphia, last week. It was one of 
the best gatherings ever held by this 
association in point of attendance, as 
well as in general interest. The exec- 
utive committee transacte@ business 
relating to the affairs of the organi- 
zation and in the afternoon the reg- 
ular meeting of the society was 
called to order by Pres George Wil- 
liam Ballou of Middletown, N Y¥. 

Secretary Charles M. Winslow of 
Brandon, Vt, presented his report, 
showing that the past year had been 
an encouraging one in every way. This 
report was supplemented by the re- 
port of the treasurer, showing that 
the financial side of the associ- 
ation is in fine shape. The home dairy 
list committee presented a report. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, 
George William Ballou of Middletown, 
N Y; vice-presidents, Obadiah Brown 
of Providence, R I; Etna J. Fletcher 
of Greenfield, N H; George H. Mc- 
Fadden of Bryn Mawr, Pa, and S. M. 
Wells of Newington, Ct; secretary, 
Charles M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt; 
treasurer, Nicholas S. Winsor of 
Greenville, R I. 





Selling Pigs Young or Grown 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


A subscriber from Gettysburg, Pa, 
raises the following important ques- 
tion: He has young pigs which he 
ean sell at $5 per pair at six weeks old. 
Or he can grow them by purchasing 
the grain or meal feed. He has pas- 
ture near the pen, has house slop and 
some milk. Mill feeds range from $20 
to $25 per ton, corn 40 cents per 
bushel, eats 30 cents, and rye 50 cents 
per bushel. The price of pork 
is from $5 to $7 per 100 pounds. He 
seeks adyice. 

On the supposition that the price of 
pork stated is the price alive, I an- 
swer unhesitatingly, feed the pigs un- 
til they weigh from 200 to 250 pounds, 
and feed them liberally. Those who 
know how to raise pork can grow it 
with the foods named for $4 per 100 
pounds. The corn is the cheapest 
food and yet for several weeks sub- 
sequent to weaning, half the~grain 
shonld be shorts. 

Had to Enlarge Factory—So great 
has been the output of the A. B. Far- 
quhar Co, Ltd, of York, Pa, that it 
was found necessary to enlarge their 
factory and install new machinery in 
order to properly handle the daily in- 
creasing rush of orders. They have 
been compelled to forego their usual 
advertising to fill the orders that were 
already in hand. Having completed 
extensive changes, the Farquhar Com- 
pany anticipate a larger business the 
coming year than in any previous year, 
and are fully prepared to fill all orders 
promptly, and, as usual, to give their 
many customers best value for their 
money. Farquhar machines and im- 
plements: all combine the latest and 
best improvements and skilled work- 
manship, and to these, coupled with 
fair price and honest dealing, can be 
attributed the remarkable growth of 
this progressive institution. When you 
write them for catalog be sure to men- 
tion this journal. 





For the Milker, science has shown 
that a milking machine is practically 
here, said Prof J, L. Hills of Vermont 
experiment station before the last 
meeting of the Pennsylvania dairy 
union. Strong points of the machine 
recently brought to the attention of 
the public are: 1, it does not injure 
the cows; 2, is easily and completely 
taken apart; 3, it strips the cow near- 
ly clean, better, in fact, than many 
milkers, although the manufacturer 
advocates the stripping by hand after 
the machine. One of the best argu- 
ments for it, is the conservatism of the 
makers and their purpo.> to complete 
it before allowing the eager public to 
take hold of-’ 
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‘A GOOD THING 


WYANDOTTE 





Dairyman’s Cleaner andCleanser 





A household and dairy cleaner, pure and puri- 


sweet and pure. 


is complete. 


5-Ib. sack. 


Facsimile of 5-Ib. Sack 





fying, containing no lye, yrease, acid or poison, 
It positively cleans everything clean, leaving it 
When this is done the work 
There is no dirt, no bacteria, noth- 
ing to contaminate or deteriorate’ the milk. 
Not only is it without an equal for all dairy 
and household cleaning but it is sold 

at so low a price that you cannot 

afford to work without its assistance. 

Ask your factoryman or dealer for a 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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Do Your ( 


Read what one man says and we have on file in our office 
hundreds of similar letters just as good: 





about ary cows, 1am muc 
more milk with it than wi 


Chicago Gluten or Costomeged meal 





“T have been feeding Continental Glaten Feed to 
pl with it. 

the same weight of either 

. H. ELLSworTH, Worcester, Mass. 


I can make 








It’s the same verdict everywhere—they all tell the same story—more milk 
—more butter, better grade, finer quality, gained by using 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


The great concentrated feed that takes the place of cottonseed meal and 
linseed oil meal. It’s cheaper than corn or oats, makes better butter, keeps 
the cows healthy, prevents off feed and puts profit in the cow owners 


c“cket. 


Have you tried it? You can make your cows pay if you will 


give them Continental Gluten Feed for it’s a profit-maker. 
Ask your dealer or write to us direct. . 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., 


Box 164, PEORIA, ILL. 


(= area 
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DAIRY FARMING 


ee been proven by recent experiments thas 
Ifalfa, Millet and Teosinte can be shccese- 
fully grown, and Corn and all Vegetables have 
for years been profitably wnon Long Island. 
Long. Island therefore offers an excellent 
opportunity for Dairy Farming because of its 
nearness to Brooklyn and New. York. 


THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 
263 Fifth Ave., A. L. 
New York, N. Y. Traffic Manager 





No More Blind Horses itoon Binanese aud other 
ore eyes, Barry Co.,lowa City ,lowa,have sure cure. 





OF THE MAKING 
OF BOOKS 


There fs no end. We have made some good 
ones especially suited for farmers. Books that 
will help every farmer to make more out of his 
farm. Write for our complete catalog. We 
have volumes of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. 
/ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafa: Stree Now York, N. ¥. 


ne ding, Chicago, 11. 
Springfield, Mass. ; 





Feeding Cattle Sugar Beet Pulp 


I am much interested in the 
methods of feeding sugar beet pulp. 
Can it be used to advantage as a 
beef and dairy feed? Farmers gener- 
ally in this section want information 
on this subject.—[A. L. G., McKean 
County, Pa. ; 

With the development of the sugar 
beet industry in this country, there 
have arisen many -inquiries regarding 
the value of beet pulp from factories 
for stock feeding purposes. Careful 
analysis shows that beet pulp contains 
about 90% water and 10% solids. The 
solid matter is composed partly of 
the wall cells of the beet, and on this 
account, contains considerable wood 
fiber. Owing to these peculiarities, beet 
pulp is especially adapted and best 
served as a feed for cattle and sheep. 
Bran and clover or alfalfa hay should 
be used with the pulp to balance the 
ration. 

In the book entitled, American Sugar 
Industries, (price $1.50) by Herbert 
Myrick, editor of American Agricul- 
turist, he calls attention to the sys- 
tem of feeding cattle in sheds and 
pens in Utah, at a sugar beet factory 
where 2000 head of cattle were fed 
each season. At this place each ani- 
mal was given from 100 to 125 pounds 
fresh beet pulp daily, in addition to 
15 pounds hay. These cattle com- 
manded a splendid market price and 
the meat was especially juicy and ten- 
der. In Germany, where special tests 
were made with beet pulp, when fed to 
cows, 88 pounds of pulp caused the lar- 
gest flow of milk. Beet pulp silage is 
relished by cattle and serves well as 
a feed both for flesh and. milk, and 
has about half the value of corn silage. 

FATTENING CATTLE ON BEET PULP 

One of the largest feeders of beet 
pulp in the west says: “When f be- 
gin feeding cattle, I use for the first 
few days 20 to 25 pounds pulp daily, 
with hay or a little grain or meal 
mixed with it. I then gradually In- 
crease from 40 to 50 pounds per head, 
kut I find that this is a disadvan- 
tage in fattening cattle, as they eat 
less grain and meal. Too much pulp 
is inclined to be loosening. .Cattle can 
be put on full feed of grain and pulp 
and lessen the danger of overfeeding 
and getting cattle stalled or foundered. 
After feeding from 90 to 100 pounds 
pulp daily, I would advise going back 
gradually to 20 to 25 pounds daily and 
increase the grain. Each feeder must 
judge for himself .the amount his cat- 
tle can stand, Cattle eat as much feed 
per day, with the limited amount of 
pulp, as they do without it, but this 
food in connection with-it increases 
the flesh more rapidly and therefore 
shortens the feeding season. I find it 
better to feed ground feed with pulp 
rather than whole grain, but the pulp 
is beneficial with any kind of feed. 

“F have found. when feeding pulp 
with the same amount of roughage or 
grain that is generally required by 
certain cattle, that I could put on an 
extra. gain of 50 to 75 pounds per 
head, or I can make the same amount 
ef gain as obtained in the ordinary 
way of feeding, in three-fourths the 
time, and consequently save consider- 
able grain and roughage. Pulp-fed 
cattle will sell as well as any other, 
as they dress and ship in splendid con- 
dition. I consider the pulp also a 
good food for stock cattle if mixed 
with roughage, as it makes young cat- 
tle thrive and grow. I have also found 
that cattle will eat poor and damaged 
roughage when mixed with pulp which 
they would not touch otherwise. I 
have fed fresh pulp direct from the 
factory, also so-called sour pulp, af- 
ter it had been in the silo. Pulp will 
keep in a silo for years, but it will 
shrink somewhat. It takes several days 
before cattle will learn to eat sour 
pulp, but they will begin on fresh pulp 
as soon as it is put before them.” 

While beet pulp is not suitable for 
the entire food of a cow, it can be 
made the principal part, but its pro- 
portions should be varied with other 
feeds. Experiment has shown that it 








BREEDING AND FEEDING 


is espécially relished by dairy cattle, 
producing an abundant supply of milk 
and where properly preserved, the feed 
can be used to good advantage with- 
out imparting any bad flavors to milk 
or products manufactured frém it. 


Importance of Honesty in Selling Stock 


Cc. M. WINSLOW, AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSN 








There is no business in the world 
where reliability and absolute truth is 
so essential as with a breeder of 
blooded. stock. He knows all about 
his stock, their strong points and their 
weak ones. In his sales he can ad- 
vance the breéd or injure it, can help 
a customer or be his ruin, for his 
customers are entirely at his mercy. 
He can be a man or jockey, 


A breeder should be so “honest and 


upright that a stranger might write 
him for an animal, telling him the 
weak points in his own breeding and 
rest assured that what he received 
would remedy the defects. A breeder 
should feel that interest in the success 
of his favorite breed that would not 
allow him to ever sell an animal to a 
customer unless he honestly believed 
it would be a benefit to him. 

Your tailor may sell you a coat with 
shoddy for wool, and a cotton warp 
and he has only got your money for 
aeworthless artitle, and lost a future 
evstomer. But the breeder who sells 
you a worthless animal has not only 
robbed you in the present, but has 
done you a lasting injury in the 
future which you cannot without great 
loss of time and money overcome. 





Breeding and Care of Farm Horses 


HENRY HEARL, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J 





One of the most vital points to be 
considered in the raising of a colt is 
the mating of the sire and dam. A 
large majority of all the ills that 
horse flesh is heir to is caused by lack 
of judgment in breeding. This is es- 
pecially true on the farm. A great 
many work their mares until past 
their prime and no longer fit for any- 
thing but service before. the plow. 
They then breed them to the stallion 
that happens to be handiest, without 
considering the adaptability of the an- 
imal to the purpose, forgetting that 
like produces like; but are ready 
enough to decry horse breeding when 


the youngster grows up into a plug. 


and becomes a drug on the market. 

As to the*breed best for the average 
farmer, -.I. firmly. believe that drafts 
rank ahead, with the Percheron in first 
place. .While it is true that the trot- 
ting and carriage horses often com- 
mand high prices, only a small pro- 
portion of them will outsell well- 
trained drafts, which will pay for their 
keep and receive their education at 
farm work after they are three years 
old and eventually be sold directly to 
the user by the raiser. But the high- 
bred trotter or coacher will need a 
training which the average farmer is 
not in a position to give, and will have 
to pass throughethe hands of a dealer 
who will reap most of the profits. 
Besides, the Percheron, from his mild 
disposition, usually without the least 
“nervousness, is less likely to be injured 
while young and roughing it on the 
farm than the high strung youngster. 

In New Jersey, a pair of 16-hand 
drafts is considered cheap for farm 
work at $400, while if particularly 
well matched or broken, it would com- 
mand a much ‘higher price. The cow 
and the hen have been called mort- 
gage-lifters, but at present prices, how 
can a mortgage be more easily and 
quickly paid than by the sale of a pair 
of young horses each year? Do not 
hesitate to raise-a few colts for fear 
of a drop in the market. Well-bred 
horses, which are adapted to the pur- 
pose, whether draft, coach; trotter*or 
saddle horse, have always commanded 
good prices and undoubtedly always 
will. 

Tf you intend to breed one of your 
farm mares, still using her in the 
team, do not, for your future horse’s 


sake, take that old, spring-limbed, 
ewe-necked mare, but pick out the 
best and most active one you have. 
Look for depth and width of chest, 
muscular “quarters and clean, flat 
limbs with prominent tendons. Avoid 
straight pasterns, bad feet or any un- 
soundness from natural weakness that 
may be inherited by the colt. The 
abuve rules apply to the stallion as 
weil. He must have a little more size 
than is desired in the colt and be full 
of vigor and life. General conforma- 
tion must also be considered in sire 
and dam. Select intelligent heads and 
arched necks, Reject open flank, wide 
spaces between ribs, and high hips, 
for they are apt to prove hard keepers. 


CARE OF THE BROOD MARE AND COLT 


While the mare is pregnant give her 
good care and feed and plenty of ex- 
ercise. Moderate work will not hurt 
her, but let it be with judgment. Her 
rations should contain a liberal 
amount of oats and wheat bran. Al- 
low her the liberty of a good-sized 
box stall some time before foaling 
and when that time approaches, watch 
to see that all goes well. While the 
colt is a suckling, continue the oats 
and wheat bran ration. Arrange a 
small box for him as soon as he can 
eat for himself. If possible, he and 
his mother should have the run of a 
meadow. Do not try to keep two an- 
imals on food for one. After weaning, 
give him what will take the place of 
his mother’s milk—oats, wheat bran, 
a little oil meal, and mixed hay, if 
grass is not in season. 

Always endeavor to. secure the 
growth of bone and muscle rather than 
fat or hair, and, therefore, avoid much 
corn. Do not allow him much 
roughage, it will make him pot-bellied. 
You do not want a colt looking like 
a dairy cow. Break him to the halter 
young, before he attains his strength. 
A piece of rope makes the best and 
cheapest halter. Make a loop under 
the chin to pass the head through, so 
that it can be drawn tightly around his 
nose. Then you can easily control 
him. Keep his feet trimmed. Long 
hoofs will sometimes cause ringbones 
and other blemishes. Handle him fre- 
quently. Don’t frighten him, and 
above all, don’t let him frighten you. 
Teach him to obey the word “whoa!” 
from babyhood up. It may save your 
neck sometime. 


WHEN BREAKING TIME ARRIVES, 


too 


hitch him by some sensible, mild- 
mannered, fast-walking horse and 
drive him a little every day, gradually 
increasing the distance and load. Hold 
your temper and nine times out of ten 
he will come out without a vice. Open 
bridles cannot be recommended, for 
while they are humane and may some- 
times prevent jumping, and shying, 
yet, unless your horse is very ambi- 
tious, they are apt to make him shirky 
and a slow walker. That, of all things, 
a farmer cannot. afford. Love your 
horse. If you cannot create within 
yourself a spark of admiration and af- 
fection for this noble brute, then quit 
the business. 


Barnyard Manure Exccllent—For 


garden crops there is no fertilizer that 
will compare with good, well-rotted 
barnyard manure. In localities where 
a supply of such manure cannot be 
secured, it will be necessary to depend 
upon commercial fertilizers, but the 
results are rarely so satisfactory. In 
selecting manure for the garden, care 
should be taken that it does not con- 
tain any element that will be injuri- 
ous to the soil. An excess of sawdust 
or shavings used as bedding will have 
a tendency to produce sourness in the 
soil. Chicken, pigeon and sheep mae 
nures rank high as fertijizers, their 
value being somewhat greater than 
ordinary barnyard manures, and al- 
most as great as some of the lower 
grades of commercial fertilizers. The 
manure from fowls is especially adapt- 
ed for dropping in the hills or rows 
of plants. 
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Hospital Cottages, Baldwinsville, Mass. 
Nov. 17, 1906. 
The American Cereal Co. 
Gentlemen: 
Through your salesman, Mr. Prentiss, about 


three months ago I was induced to trya small 
order of Schumacher Stock Feed. After givin 
the feed a good trial, I was of the opinion tha 
this was the feed for me to use; therefore, have 
been driving a distance of seven miles in order 
to have the goods on hand. From my dairy of 
sixty head F started in by feeding ove-half of 
them aration of Schumacher and found I ob- 
tained by far better results than I did from the 
half that were being fed my old ration of higher 
protein feeds. I shail now feed my whol, herd 
on this feed. e 

We also have one hundred and fifty pigs, ard 
have fed them nothing but Schumacher since 
taking on the feed with the best of results. 

The feed has given such good satisfaction that 
I have purchased through my dealer a twenty 
ton car. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Grorer H. LAWRENCE, 
Turman Hospital Farm, 
Baldwinsville, Mass. 


The reason why so many promi- 
inent dairy farms are using Schu- 
macher Stock Feed is because it is 
composed of the most nutritious 
portions of corn, oats and barley, 
kiln-dried and finely ground; a 
highly digestible, pure grain ration. 
The natural feed to maintain per- 
fect physical condition, while pro- 
ducing the maximum flow of milk. 
Just the kind of a ration that Profs. 
Shaw and Henry, the great feed 
authorities, recommend, 

If you have never used it give it 
a trial—you will be convinced. 

Your feed dealer has it. . If not 
write the Amcrican Cereal Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 





Self-Adjusting 
Steel Latch 


STANCHION—a firm, safe, 
simple stanchion; fastens 
easily and holds stock se- 
curely. Gives cattle the 
greatest possible comfort 

nd freedom standing or 
ying down. an open- 
ed and closed without re- 
rloves or mittens, 

wo 


animals in frosty weather. 
A stanchion that combin 
comfort, cleanliness an 
utility with durability, 
strength and economy, 
Strong qnetgs for dehorn- 
ing cattle, most satis- 
factory equipment for any 
stable. Send for our f 
catalogue and prices. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Ca, 
Box 14, Monroe, Mich, 
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A GOOD WAY TO 


BEGIN A Let ER a“ 

When writing to an advertiser Oo say: ww 

ur adv. fn the old, reliable A. A.” "ty 

the next time. You'll get a more prompt reply 
than you ever re. 
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Maintaining a Unitorm Milk Supply 
DR.E. B. VOORHEES, DIR N J EXPER SIA 

Great. progress has been made in 
our knowledge of.the dairy cow as a 
milk producer, and in the methods 
that should ‘be used in. handling the 
cow, in order that the greatest profit 
may be derived from her feeding and 
care. The dairy cow is a machine, 
in the sense that the amount of milk 
depends very, largely upon the amount 
and kind of food consumed, but in 
her ¢are and handling, regard must 
be had to the fact that she. is an ani- 





% maté Machine; She possesses individu- 
‘ality and - 


er characteristics, which 
must be ‘Fee Koned with, in addition to 
her treatment as a machine, and of 
the many fatts that have been es- 
tablished, if feference to the success- 
ful handling of-a dairy, no one is 
more fmportant than the fact that 
the .cow gust be treated so as to en- 
courage” her -to maintain a normal 
flow of milk, that is, as much as she 
is capable of during her entire period 
of lactation, This requires constant 
care and watchfulness, both of her 
needs, in reference to food, and the 
conditions which make for her com- 
fort and’ health. 

With the practice commonly adopt- 
ed, this point has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. In other words, provi- 
sion. has not always been made to 
meet these requirements. For ex- 
ample, under the conditions that ob- 
tain in general farm practice, where 
a dairy, is a part of the .business of 
the farmer, there are. two periods, at 
least, in the year, when the animals do 
not receive such treatment as to en- 
courage: them to make a normal quan- 
tity of milke The first occurs in 
spring, between winter feeding and 
pasture, a sort of “between times” 
period, which is very important to 
provide for, and the other is in. the 
fall, between the period of pagture 
and of housing in winter. 

In many cases the owner does not 
regard it as of importance to make 
special provision for those, in a way, 
critical periods. It very often hap- 
pens that the two or three weeks be- 
fore the usual time for pasture, the 
animals are insufficiently fed. The 
forage on hand has run low, hence 
the animals are turned upon the pas- 
tures before they are properly ma- 
tured, and enough food is not ob- 
tained, of the right kind, to maintain 
the milk flow, and very often, in ad- 
dition to this, the animals are allowed 
to run down in flesh. 


In the fall, it very often happens 
that pastures fall short, are frozen, 


dried out and poor, and yet no pro- 
vision is made for supplementary food, 
or extra care at this period, in order 
that the animals may have a full sup- 
ply of food, Besides,.they are fre- 
quently left in the fields on cold, damp 
frosty nights, with the consequent ad- 
ditional reduction in the flow of milk 
Now, when these things occur, two 
things happen First, the vitality of 
the animals is reduced; and second, 
and as a consequence, the milk flow 
is not only reduced, but because of 
the loss of vitality, it requires much 
more feed, proportionately, to bring 
them back to their normal flow than 
it would have required to maintain 
them, if care were taken to provide 
supplementary food, and to give extra 
care, _ 

The arguments used in support of 
this old method, if any occur to tie 
farmer, are that it is a short period 


anyway, and it will make but little 
difference if they are net properly 
cared for for a few days, This is 


false reasoning, and results in redu- 
cing the net income from the prod- 
uct of the cow, without materially 
reducing the cost of maintenance. The 
difficulties which seem to be in the 
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For the Land’s Sake—use’ Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


way of maintaining the flow of milk 





LIVE STOCK 


during these periods are not serious, 
but require mainly. that foresight 
should be used. 

In the spring, this “between period,” 
which results in a decrease in the 
flow of milk, may be overcome by a 
little larger use of the fine feeds, if 
succulent foods are not available, or 
if roughage has been reduced, and the 
injury that may be caused by the use 
of pastures before they are fully ma- 
tured may be very readily met by the 
use of supplementary crops, such as 
rye, which are generally ready for 
feeding by May 1. In the fall, the 
shortage of food for this period may 
be supplemented by a few roots, by 
corn fodder or by an earlier use of si- 
lage, together with a careful housing 
of the animals nights, as soon as the 
weather becomes raw and cold, al- 
lowing them to have their exercise, and 
to secure such feéds as may be avail- 
able during the warm part of the day. 

At the experiment farm, the prac- 
tice does not correspond with that gen- 
erally followed, because pastures are 
not used, but the seasons occur just 
the same, and the methods that are 
adopted are just as applicable as 
where animals are pastured during 
the summer. It is largely a question 
of management, and it is of the very 
greatest importance. For example, in 
the spring, if the silage has been used 
up before ‘it is time to pasture or be- 
fore green forage is ready, we usually 
purchase dried beet pulp, soak it, and 
use it as a succulent ration, or if 
convenient, secure wet brewers’ grains, 
which as a rule, at that season of the 
the year keep well, and maintain not 
only the succulence of the ration, but | 
provide a full supply of nutrients. 

Under these conditions, we have not 
observed any falling vif in the flow of 
milk, and the extra cost of food and 
care is very small. When the time 
for pasturing has arrived, which is 
usually about-May 1, a sudden change 
from the barn to the pasture will fre- 
quenily result in because, while 
the pastures may appear to be abun- 
dant, the food is insufficient, because 
of the immaturity of the grasses, to 
supply the normal needs, Hence, 
in that case a larger proportion of 
dry feeds are used, or the pastures 
are: supplemented by the feeding of 
green rye. Green rye is usually ready 
by May 1,;.and when cut at the proper 
time, is one of the most useful of 
spring forage crops. We begin with 
a relatively small quantity, feeding, 
at first, ‘at the rate of 15. pounds at 
morning und night feedings, gradually 
increasing the amount as the animals 
adjust. themselves to the ration. 

A sudden change from the feeding 
of dry. rations, or ‘barn feeding, 
too green forage, is liable to disturb 
the digestion and cause tronble, 
though we have not noticed any trou- 
ble when ‘small quantities are, fed at 
first. The same general practice is 
followed in the fall of the year, whén 
changing from outdoor te winter con- 
ditions. 

When pastures begin to fail, the 
succulent feed is increased by’ a grad- 
ual feeding of silage, or if silage is not 
available, the use of dried beet pulp 
or wet brewers’ grains until the pas- 
tures cease altogether, when the full 
winter ration may be substituted with- 
out injury to the animal, keeping the 
cows housed nights as soon as the 
weather becomes frosty. By this ‘sys- 
tem, we have no @iminution in the 
milk yield, but a very slight increase 
in’ the cost of the rations; and a 
healthy’ condition of the animals when 
they are transferred from the field to 
the barn. 


loss, 





American Devon Cattle Club will 


hold its annual meeting at Aflanta, 
Ga, January 16, 1907, at the Kimball 
house. Dr J. C. Morris of 1514 Spruée 


St, Philadelphia, Pa, president of the 
organization, says that all will be wel- 


come who have an interest in this 
breed. A- special program is being 
prepared which can be secured by 


writing Pres Morris 
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CREAM 
=-PARATOR 
STRONG AND DURABLE 


Used 15 Years 
Repairs 50 Cents 


BLACKLIcK, Onto, Oct. 20, 1906. 
To whom it may concern: 
have used one of your No. 5 

U..S. Chane Sapasatne tox the 
past 15 years and I have paid out 
only 50 cents for repairs in that 
time. I am using the machine ev 
day and it is in good shape now. 
would not have any other—only the 
U. S.Separator.. I-can cheerfully 
a S. to all who want 
agood-machine.. Scot RACHELL, - 

27 PF emo r with plain, easy-to-under- 

planation’ fa our new Catalogu 
pon the construction and operation 
the U.S. as-plain as though the machine 
was before you. Let us send youa free 
copy. Just write: “ Send-Construction 
Re No.6 ”™. Write 9 today. 
Separator 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 


tetiows Fatfis, Wt. 














Growing Vegetables Under Glass 


{From Page 637] 

a_couple of applications. of. nitrate of 
soda; say a tablespoonful to three 
gallons water. 

Lettuce needs practically the same 
treatment, with the exception that 
-when the*plants commence to head 
they will be benefited by keeping a lit- 
tle drier at the roots; also keep the 
weter off the heads at this stage. A 
temperature of 40 to 45 degrees at 
night, with a rise of 10 or even 15 de- 
grees with sun heat, should make 
them feel at home, but it would be a 
mistake to allow the temperature to 
rise much before putting on air. The 
safest method is when the tempera- 
ture commences to rise in the morn- 
ing to put a crack of air on, enough 
to carry off the surplus moisture. 


Keeping. Practical Poultry Accounts 


M. K. BOYER, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J 











There are.a number of poultry ac- 
count books upon the market, and all 
serve an excellent purpose. But I 
have failed to find in any of them 
just what I wanted. This may not be 
strange, as I may be of a different 
nature from other folk, and not so 
easily satisfied. I use trap nests in all 
my poultry houses, and each hen on 
the place is known by her number. I 
deem it very important to know the 
value of each hen. These traps are 
run from January 1 to June 1; and 
from October 1 to January 1. During 
the hot months of June, July, August 
and September I do not keep individ- 
ual egg records. 


My reasons for this are two- 
fold: First, I want to know which 
are my cold weather layers, as 


there is\. more money in winter eggs 
than those of summer; second, hens 
are apt to suffer if confined too long 
in traps during hot weather. I do 
not care so much how many eggs the 
hens lay in a year, as I do how many 
they lay during the months when the 
prices are the best. Almost any old 


nen will lay during warm weather. I 
breed only from our hest winter layers. 





My record sheet, which is a part of 
my system of bookkeeping, tells the 
variety in each pen, number of pen, 
date, number of hen, days of month 
on which she laid, number of eggs 
laid up to the first of the month, color 
shape and size of egg, color of hen’s 
eye, style of comb, size of hen, color 
of legs, and other remarks which may 
be a guide in selecting the cream of 
one year’s birds for next year’s breed- 
ing. Each month’s accounts, — -too, 
show the number of hens in the pen, 
the number that laid during the 
month, and the number that did not 
lay oh account of broodiness or other 
cause, such as sale or removal from 
the pen. This part of the bookkeép- 
ing records the dealings with the hens. 
They are our employees, and we keep 
a record of their work. If at the end 
of the year, as pullets, they are un- 
profitable, they are disposed of as 
market poultry; only those are re- 
tained that prove of value as layers. 

Aside from this individual record 
sheet I keep a pen record, telling the 
number of eggs laid each day in each 
pen, and the total number of eggs laid 
on the farm. This record, for instance, 
shows that pens nos 1 and 2 contain 
@ miscellaneous lot of hens, unmated 
odds and ends not used in the regular 
breeding pens; No 3 contains Light 
Brahma pullets; Nos 4, 5 and 6, 
White Wyandotte hens; and so on, 
This book also records the number of 
days. during the winter the fowls have 
been confined to their scratching sheds 
on account of snow or storms. Be- 
sides these I have hatching records, 
which show the date a hatch is due, 
the number and variety of eggs set, 
and the number of chicks hatched, 

The cash book shows the receipts for 
poultry and eggs, and the names of 
the purchasers; also amounts paid for 
feed, labor and supplies, generally, as 
well as cost of improvements and re- 
pairs to buildings. At the end of each 
month I subtract the expenses from 
the receipts to determine the profit. 
At the end of the year I make a sum- 
mary which shows the value of all 
stock on hand at the beginning of the 
year, and the value of that on hand at 


FARM AND POULTRY 





end; total cost of feed, labor, etc; and 
amounts received for all eggs and birds 
sold. Thus, as I end up each year I 
know not only how much money I 
have made, but also the value of the 
poultry estate, and the individual 
worth of the birds. ‘ 

A petty ledger is kept to record run- 
ning accounts of customers as well as 


credits due others. I have private 
family custemers who pay each 
month. As a rule, the servants are 


sent for the eggs, or to order poul- 
try, and each month a bill is forward- 
ed to the head of the family. For 
these accounts I have found a petty 
ledger about right. I use loose leaf 
binders for the main reason that all 
closed accounts are readily removed, 
getting rid of all dead matter. 

Vhile I do not claim perfection for 
the system,-I am very well satisfied 
that it is a simple and yet accurate 
way of keeping records, BPy it I at 
once am informed just what I own 
and what I owe; the amount of money 
I have taken in during the year, and 
what is due me. In short, I know just 
how the business is paying. This data, 
gathered each day, requires very little 
time, but at the end of the month and 
of the year I have a complete work 
on poultry, 

Bee Keeping for Farm Boys— 
While I would not advise any one 
to take up bee keeping unless he has a 
natural ability for it, I cannot help 
but think that many of our young 
men might do so to a good advantage. 
I don’t expect every one that takes it 
up will be as successful as some have 





been, but I am sure a large per cent 
of our farmers might keep a few 
colonies very profitably. If some 


would give their sons a little more en- 
couragement to take up something of 
this kind it would many times be 
much better for both father and son. 
The first expense is small, and if it 
should be the means of keeping the 
boy on the farm it might be a bless- 
ing in disguise.—[E. W. Alexander, 
Schnectady County, N Y. 
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SPLENDID FRUITS AT THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Fruit growing is an important phase of agriculture in the Empire state. The horticulture display at the Syr- 


acuse state fair is generally a strong department. 


The New York fruit growers’ association, and the western New 


York horticultural society are strenuo-us com petitiors for the chief prizes in these events. Above is portrayed 


a section of the exhibit of the state fruit growers’ association. 





For details ee article on Page 641. 
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ECCS IN CLOVER 


Eggs are High, but Clover 
is Cheap. Buy our 


Chicken Feed Cutter 


and Make Eggs Out of Your Clover. 





This machine is the most efficient, rapid 
working cutter made. Itis also excellent 
cutt: all kinds of feed for stock. Cuts from 

in. % in. lengths. Will last a lifetime. 
Sold by the trade or b 


y 
The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Incubator Il 


120 Egg Size, $9.00 
60 Egg Size, $7.60 







Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous**tdeal’* 

teed to be the surest and easiest ever made, 
Why not save from $6 to $10? Get our big 128 page, iustrated 


bok JW. Miller Co., Box 303, Freeport, Ml, 












LIFE PRODUCERS 
LIFE PRESERVERS 


Thsonly me inate rival the mother 
hen. Incubator and Poultry Catal 
FREE. Booklet, “Proper Care and Feeding Small Chic 
Ducks and Turkeys," 10c. Wc poultry paper one year, 10c, 
Des Geeuse INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
104 Second & Des Moiaes, lowes 
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EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
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ICE PLOWS 


AND ICE TOOLS 
Write for Discounts. 
WH, MH. PRAY, Clo ve, N.Y. 
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Two Requests of Our Readers 


What think you of our second cover 
page this week? Isn’t it inspiring? 
Yet how much better American Agri- 
culturist’s fulfillment than its prom- 
ises! No wonder thousands affection- 
ately call it “the old reliable,” be- 
cause for 70 years this magazine has 
faithfully and diligently served the 
farmers’ interests in our great west, 
northwest and southwest. 

We shall profit by all experiences 
of previous years to. make Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist still more serviceable 
in . future. But evolution, change, 
progress, are the watchwords of this 
marvelous era. Agriculture and the 
farmers’ interests must keep pace 
with the times, or both will suffer. 
“The old reliable’ aims always to be 
just a little ahead of the times, so that 
its readers need never “get left.” As 
one friend puts it: “American Agri- 
culturist differs from most agricul- 
tural periodicals in being a ‘comer,’ 
never a ‘has-been,’ an ‘is-ser,’ not a 
‘was-ser!’ ” 

This periodical is its own best ad- 
vertisement. But our friends will 
glady respond at this time to our two 
requests: 

1. Renew your own _ subscription 
now, or become a subscriber if not 
already among the elect. Send us al- 
so .at least one new subscription, or 
the addresses of those who would en- 
joy and be henefited by it. 

2 very time you write ‘to’ an ad- 
vertisér: no matter how often, ‘be‘sure 
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subscribers should be sure to give - 


* 


- 


to say: “I saw your ady in the old 
reliable American Agriculturist.” This 
will insure satisfaction to you, under 
our guaranty of advertisers’ reliability. 
You do not enjoy this insurance if 
you fail to do this. It will also profit 
our advertisers and benefit us mate- 
rially. 
————_a>——————— 

The New York mercantile exchange 
is at least on the right track in its dis- 
position to send out so-called official 
butter quotations, which exactly rep- 
resent the situation. For years this 
daily quotation has been one-half cent 
or more below what a merchant was 
able to obtain for choice to fancy 
grades of creamery butter. This is un- 
fair to the country shipper, who has 
these presumably top quotations thrust 
in ‘his face by his city broker, no mat- 
ter how horiest he may be, when the 
latter: turns in his account of: sales. 
The ‘country, and by this we mean the 
creamery. and: the plain: farmer who 
produces the milk, should know abso- 
lutely what is the top price -received 
ih our New York city market for top 
grades of butter. American Agricul- 
turist has insisted upon this for years, 
and is glad to note that the president 
elect of the mercantile exchange firm- 
ly believes the obnoxious practice of 
paying premiums above the market to 
creamery men can be practically done 
away with if the right methods are 
pursued. 

oe 

The Washington census bureau has 
surprised many people, particularly 
those in the south, by its figures rela- 
tive to the cotton crop. Up to the 
middle of this month 121,100,000 baies 
had been ginned from the present 
crop, against 9,300,000 bales, corre- 
sponding period a year ago, Running 
back a few years it may be noted that 
on the date of the report an average of 
88% of a total crop had been ginned. 
Making deducttons on this’ basis there 
is a suggestion that the aggregate for 
the 12 months of the crop year is some- 
where around 12,600,000 bales. There 
is no reason, however, for “bearish” 
operators to throw up their hats, as 
every pound will be wanted between 
now and next September. The world 
is chronically hungry for cotton, and 
Uncle Sam is practically the only one 
who can satisfy this longing. 


‘ All is not gold that glitters. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wilson in his re- 
view of farm operations for 1906 
dwells upon the magnitude of aggre- 
gate crop production and revels in the 
dazzling pictures representing total 
values. The city» man imagines that 
the farmer of the United States is the 
most favored of all classes in this era 
of prosperity; and, in a way, he is. 
However, as shown by collected data 
on an earlier page, there is a seamy 
side to the picture. This is embodied 
in the fact that the cost of farm la- 
bor is advancing at a rapid rate, 
fully keeping pace with, if not out- 
stripping, some of the industrials. 
The impressive side of this lies in the 
fact that there is nod general and 
steady increase in the selling value of 
farm products to equalize the labor 
problem. This is a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of more and better co- 
operation on the part of farmers. It 
also suggests the advisability of a cam- 
paign of enlightenment, carried on 
in the congested parts of the big cities, 
informing the poorly paid urban 
workmen of the sharp increase in 
farm wages. With modern ma- 
chinery greatly reducing the drudgery 
on the farm, and the fact that farm 
owners were never more considerate 
of their help than now, it is reason- 
able to believe that under proper en- 
couragement better things are in store 
for the proprietor and for the nian 
seeking healthful, remunerative em- 
ployment. Carefully handled immi- 
gration may also work toward a relief 
of the farm help question, especially 





_dn the east.and south, where this mat- 


ter is now receiving some considera- 
tion. * Then, 


EDITORIAL 


too, for the immediate 


present, the farmer puzzled~with the 
“farm help question” should make the 
widest practical use of modern ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices, and 
systematize his work in every way 
possible. 


-— ° 


There is in Massachusetts a civic 
pride, not only in the large towns 
and ‘cities, but in the country dis- 
tricts, which promises well for the fu- 
ture of the commonwealth. During 
the past year an active, public spir- 
ited woman, “who does things,” start- 
ed a work in one of the smaller rural 
towns, which has in it the nucleus of 
a great movement. She has.organized 
the children of her neighbors into 
a “Neighborhood park commission.” 
They have assurned the responsibility 
of making beautiful the waste places 
about them, which mar with their ug- 
liness an otherwise beautiful prospect. 
A brief account of -this work will be 
found on one of our household pages 
in this issue, - It is such a work as can 
be splendidly carried out in every 
section of our couniry,. west as well 
as east. It is something to interest 
the children in‘a civic imprevement of 
value beyond computation, and at the 
same time it will bring them together 
in social pleasures of the highest or- 
der. Here is something which school 
teachers and parents ought te con- 
sider and appropriate, perhaps in 
Some modified form, yet in a thor- 
oughly helpful way, for the better- 
ment of the community. 


-_s 
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It is surprising how some breeds of 
live stock retain a pre-eminent place 
in the public mind. In the exhibit at 








Chicago in December the popularity . 


of the ancient Shorthorn was never 
more in evidence. It was the largest 
show of Shortharns ever held in Amer- 
ica and probably in the world. The 
Shropshires among sheep have got to 
that place which Shorthorns have 
among cattle. In both instances the 
breeds that are favorites with the 
butcher are not highest in favor with 
the multitude of breeders.- “That fact 
is significant. It shows that the farmer 
has to Keep an é¢ye to other qualities 
in his breeding operations than those 
that lead to the production of the 
most ideal carcass. The Angus are 
favorites with the butcher among cat- 
tle and the Southdowns among sheep. 





The federal law makers seem dis- 
posed to so revise the defatured al- 
cohol law that it will be more elastic. 
As shown in these columns from time 
to_time the department of. internal 
revenue in control of its manufacture 
seems un to encourage the op- 
eration of small factories: Up to this 
time official utterances indicate that it 
is practically out of the question to 
make denatured alcohol except on a 
large scale. Recent initiative taken by 
both houses of congress may lead to 
a simplifying of the restrictions, 





In considering legislation relating to 
the establishment of a parcels post, 
the law makers at Washington this 
winter should remember that the post- 
office department is on record as fa- 
voring this to a limited extent at least. 
In his annual report, made public a 
few days ago, the postmaster-general 
plainly récommends that. provision be 
made for the carriage by rural car- 
tiers, at & fair rate of postage, of 
small parcels, such privilege ‘to be re- 
stricted to the limits of the particular 
reute on which the parcel originates. 
This in a’ sense is the entering wedge 
and a matter for congratulation. 

—<—»>— 

In his ad@ress delivered this month 
before the Massachusetts state board 
of agriculture,.Director Jenkins spoke 
on tobacco trade requirements in New 
England, detailing boldly the iIn- 
creasing competition from Florida. 
Dr Jenkins eovered the case of the 
northern wrapper leaf grower in a 
nutshell when ‘he Said : “The successful 
tobacco ‘grower is the one who fur- 
nishés what the trade wants, rather 





J coming year. 








RENEW NOW 


We should more than appreciate it should al! 
our subscribers favor us with « prompt renewal 
of their subscriptions. The date which appears 
on the printed address label which comes on 
your paper shows te what time your subscrip- 
tion is paid, and by noting it you will leara the 
exact condition of your subscription. Will you 
not look at it te-day? If your subscrifiion has 
expired, or is just expiring, send in your renewal 
now. twill then be off your mind for another 
year. Besidés, your prompt attention to the 
matter will be a ‘great fayor to us, a we are 
revising our list for the year. 

Be sure and -read the prospectus which 
appears on other pages of this issue. It will 
whet your appetite for the many good things 
which will appear in this journal aning the 





Our subscribers are offered many attractive 
inducements for a pt renewal, Some of 
these are fully sedtilibe’ oc other pages of this 
issue. Among them will be found the 1907 
edition of the American Agriculturist. Year 
Book and Farmer's Almanac which seems to 
be the most popular, as we are already receiving 
orders for it by the thousand. This book 
deserves the appreciation of all, as it contains 
much information which can sot be found in 
any other book, 

Ifyou renew now. we will gladly send you a 
copy without additional cost, as amounced 
elsew here. 











than what he thinks the trade ought 
to want.” The piain truth is that the 
changing methods of doing business, 
as well as slighter changes in the de- 
mand for certain grades of leaf, will 
force our northern and eastern tebac- 
ce growers into at least reforming 
their method of selling. We have for 
years been pointing cut that this 
change must come—that the crop 
must not only be carefully grown 
and properly cured but should be 
assorted into uniform grades un- 
der joint control, so that it can 
be sold in large lots of any grade 
desired. Some progress has been 
made in this direction already, and 
there is no reason for discouragement 
because the progress has not been 

ter. Twenty and- thirty years ago 
butter and cheese were almost uni- 
versally made on the farm, and there 
were as many different grades or kinds 
of butter as there were farms. But 
now that butter is almost universally 
made in creameries few  dairymen 
would return to the old system. It 
will be just so with this tobacco busi- 
ness. The grower will do his best to 
raise a fine crop, just as the dairyman 
strives to produce the largest amount 
of the best milk or cream. But the 
handling of the leaf and its prepara- 
tion for market will be done through 
local branches of a central organiza- 
tion. This should be a co-operative 
undertaking by the growers them- 
selves, so that they may derive all the 
profits possible, but if they fail to do 
this, they need not be surprised if the 
tobacco trust or some other concern 
monopolizes the field. 


-— 
ee 


Congress backs up the national pure 
food law, becoming effective next 
week Tuesday, the House recently 
passing the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill providing a quarter of a 
million dollars to immediately put the 
statute into effect. A large force of 
inspectors will be appointed and dis- 
tributed throughout the various states, 
these working under the directions of 
the chief of the bureau of chemistry 
of the department of agriculture. 
The public has every reason to expect 
much from the operation of this fed- 
eral law. 





—_— 
— 





Beans thrive best in a rather warm, 
sandy loam, but may be grown on al- 
most any kind of soil. for best re- 
sults, the soil should not be too rich 
in nitrogenous matter, or the plants 
will run-to foliage and stems at the 
expense of the crop of pods. Heavy 
clay soils are not well adapted to bean 
culture, owing to the tendency of the 
soll to bake. 
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VENTS AT- HOME AND ABADAD 





THE PRESIDENT AT PANAMA 


First Chief Magistrate to Leave United 


States Soil—What He Saw on the 
Isthmus and How He Saw It 


With characteristic disregard for es- 
tablished precedents; Pres Roosevelt 
left the soil of the United States, and 
visited the isthmus of Panama, to see 
for himself how things were -going 
where the big canal is being dug. As 
we have previously reported in these 
columns, the president made his inter- 
esting trip on the battle-ship Louisiana 
convoyed by the armored cruisers 
Tennessee and Washington. He spent 
three days on the isthmus, and on the 
return trip to Washington, stopped 
long enough at Porto Rico to take an 
automobile trip across the island, 
questioned a good many people about 
conditions, attended a reception in his 
honor, and made a few speeches. 

WHEN THINGS WENT WRONG 

It is a fact that no one attempts to 
deny that things went very badly with 
the canal enterprise up to last year. 
Perhaps the president was to blame 
for the policy pursued by Chief En- 
gineer Wallace, of making the dirt fly 
before preparations for the great en- 
gineering enterprise inthat unhealthful 
region were perfected. At all events 
the results were disappointing, al- 


though in many ways Mr Wallace 
showed ability of a high order. After 
he had been thrown down and 


trampled upon by the ponderous Taft, 
following his request to be relieved, 
Chief Engineer Stevens took up the 
construction work, and a new policy 
was adopted. 

. To begin with, the isthmus of Pana- 
ma was as unhealthful.as can be found 
in the western hemisphere, at least in 
parts of it bordering upon the pro- 
posed canal. Sanitation was the first 
and greatest need, if men were to live 
and keep well enough to work in the 
canal zone, Yellow fever prevailed 
and every other sort of fever that is 
known to tropical jungles and mias- 
mic swamps. The man selected to 
make the canal zone healthful was Col 
Gorgas, who was made chief sanitary 
officer, and still remains in that posi- 
tion. He was the man who was called 
to Havana after the American occupa- 
tion of Cuba, in the Spanish-American 
war, to clean up that city and drive 
out the yellow fever. He did it, and 
did it so well that-his name and 
fame have gone around the world. 


SANITATION—OTHER PREPARATORY WORK 


At the isthmus of Panama, he con- 
ducted a campaign remarkable for its 
vigor, and thoroughness, clearing 
away the jungles, draining the 
swamps where mosquitoes that spread 
the germs of yellow, typhoid and ma- 
larial fevers had their breeding places, 
draining and cleaning the _ cities, 
towns, villages and camps along the 
line of the proposed canal, screening 
buildings, and making them con- 
form to the best sanitary rules, and 
in the end driving out. yellow fcver 
entirely, and making the canal zone 
more healthful than many parts of the 
United States. 
president’s visit there had not been a 
death among the employees of the 
canal commission for three months. 

Chief Engineer Stevens caused a 
great deal of preparatory work to be 
done in anticipation of the serious 
work of excavation and construction 
before him. Meanwhile a great deal 
of digging has also been carried on. 


THE SCANDAL MONGERS REFUTED 


The American public was very much 
excited over sensational reports pub- 
lished by newspaper correspondents, 


At the time of the’ 


which indicated that affairs were in a 
demoralized, corrupt, unhealthful, and 
wholiy miserable condition at the 
Panama canal. One Poultney Bigelow, 
after 26 hours on the isthmus, pre- 
tended he knew all about it, and wrote 
articles that put the. administration 
and the workers at the isthmus in @ 
very unfavorable light. The president 


Sec Taft, Chairman Shonts of the canal 


commission, C ‘-f Engineer Stevens, 
and others who knew what they were 


talking about, made a showing against’ 


the representations or Bigelow and 
other scandal mongers, which refuted 
most of the adverse criticism. 

Still there remained in the minds of 
many, especially in congress, doubts as 
to whether things were going as they 
ought. Sec Taft made a personal in- 
spection of the canal zone, Sec Root 
called there on his way home from his 
South American trip, and reported 
good progress and good conditions, 
but finally the president was bound to 
see for himself, and be in a position 
to answer all hostile critics, to find the 
weak spots that they might be 
strengthened, and lend his personal 
enthusiasm to the canal building en- 
terprise, as could be done in no other 
way. 

PRESIDENT LEAVES UNITED STATES SOIL 

It has always been regarded as an 
established rule, and has by many 
been supposed to be a written law that 
the president should not leave the soil 
of the United States while in office. No 
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THEODORE P. SHONTS 
Chairman of Panama Canal Commission 


president has ever before 
from this understanding. In a sense, 
Pres Roosevelt was upon American 
soil so long as he remained upon a 
United States warship. The Panama 
canal zone is practically United States 
soil; but from there the president un- 
hesitatingly dashed into the capital of 
the Isthmian republic and in the city 
of Panama attended a reception given 
in his honor by Pres Amador. Here- 
after, it may be assumed that presi- 
dents are free to go and come where 
they please while in office. 

ON DRESS PARADE BUT SURPRISED 

Of course, it is tiue that everybody 
employed on the canal did the best 
they could to make a good showing 
when the president went to see them, 


departed 


but in the ‘more important features 
of affairs in the canal zone, no hur- 
ried preparation for dress parade 


could have brought about conditions 
which the president found. The run 








From stereograph, copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwotd, N ¥. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WITH CANAL WORKERS 


The president appears in white suit and white hat, near the middle of 
the picture. He is talking to the crew of a steam shovel at Bas Obispo, 
vane a Cut, where a mountain is being plowed in two for the Panama 
can 
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This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 
the kind ever published on squab raising. It is not 
a book of second-hand references; but contains the 
hard earned experiences of the authors. Every de- 
tail of their methods of selecting, breeding, feeding, 
killing, and marketing squabs is given in plain, sim- 
le language, with numerous illustrations, all taken 
on the home plant of Mr Rice in New Jersey. 
their location, and how 
specific and complete, 











The chapter on buildings, 
to construct them is concise, 
The squab industry is increasing rapidly. This 
book is a guide for those who want to know, and 
a standard reference work for the old-time breeder. 
It is not based on mere theory, but contains the true 
story of the most successful squab plant in this 
country. The story of how $50, the original invest- 
ment, has grown to $3000, is fully given by Mr 
Rice. He took the money made by the squabs, en- 
larged and developed his plant, until it is now 
complete. 

The illustrations are simply superb. They were 
taken especially for this work. The plans and 
specifications for buildings, etc,, are as complete 
as an expert architect could make them, The book 
contains about 150 pages, each 5x7 inches, printed 
on fine paper. Bound in cloth and sent postpaid 


for 50 cents, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439 Lafayette Street, wee Building, 
New York. Chicago. 
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from Washington to Colon was made 
in record time, and the president ar- 
rived at that end of the canal 16 hours 
before he was expected. He found 
those who were to receive him some- 
what unprepared and taken by sur- 
prise. < 

” He struck the isthmus during the 
rainy season, and during the three 
days he was there there was a trop- 
fcal downpour. Notwithstanding this 
fact, he dashed about through mud 
and rain into hospitals, stores, sleep- 
ing quarters; kitchens, toilet rooms, 
and eve here that he was expected 
to go and wanted to go, and where he 
was not expected and not wanted. The 
result was that he found out what he 
wanted to find out, that he was able 
to get at first hand, by personal view, 
and by conversation with men, women 
and children, high and low, the facts. 

Be discovered some things that 
meeded correcting, but in the main he 
found conditions good, and in his spe- 
cial message to congress reporting the 
trip, he expressed himself with great 
enthusiasm and confidence regarding 
the present situation,- and the future 

ospects for the canal.. While at the 
Isthmus, he mounted steam shovelg, 
mingled with the laborers and en- 
thused by his advice and praise and 
magnetie personality those with whom 
he came in contact. 

Mrs Roosevelt accompanied the 
president in the special train, which 
earried him across the isthmus, and 
so far as she was able to, she went 
with him wherever he went. 

_ CONFIDENCE IN MEN IN CHARGE 

The president has apparently com- 
plete confidence in the executive abil- 
ity of Chairman Shonts, as ts evident 
from. the cxecutive order, which has 
now extended his powers, and central- 
‘ized the administration of the enter- 
prise; also in Chief Engineer Stevens, 
(Col Gorgas, and the other heads of 
departments in active service there. 
The president has come to the opin- 
fon that one commissioner is enough, 
and that the commissioners now asso- 
ciated with Chairman Shonts might 
better be dispensed with. 

THE CONTRACT SCHEME—LABOR 


The decision to have the construc- 
tion of the canal done by contract 
with proper government supervision, 
and government management of sani- 
tary affairs and other important de- 
tails is apparently wise and business- 
lik 


e. 

The labor problem, which has been 
very troublesome, is still somewhat 
unsettled, but much of the responsibil- 
ity attending it will soon pass to the 
contractor, to whom was awarded the 
job of constructing the canal, It_has 
appeared, from experience, up to date, 
that while the executive officials and 
skilled mechanics, artisans and engi- 
neers can and should be supplied by 
the United States, the common labor- 
ers cannot be obtained here, that the 
West India negroes are not sufficient- 
ly reliable and industrious for econ- 
omical work; that the Spaniards and 
Ttalians thus far employed have .been 
the mose efficient laborers, but not 
the most efficient laborers, but not 
enough have been obtainable for im- 
mediate requirements. No Chinese 
have yet been employed, but it is pro- 
posed to try a few thousand Chinese 
coolies as an experiment. 


A New Flag 


The war and navy departments 
have agreed upon the arrangement of 
the stars in the union of the national 
flag so as to provide an additional 
star to represent the new state of 
Oklahoma. The new arrangement 
goes into effect July 4, 1907, and is as 
follows : 

+ 








* + + * « 
© * * + * * * 
* * 7 
* * e 
* * * . + * * 
. « ¢ * * + . 
Numerous suggestions for arrange- 
ments in artistic form came from 
school children and patriotic socie- 
ties all over the country. It was 
deemed best to adhere to the simplest 
form following the traditions pertain- 
ing to the flag for the last 90 years. 





A big Chinese bank with branches 
in various parts of the United States 
and Canada is planned to be estab- 
lished in Mexico City. The Chinese 


reform association at. New York is 
back of the scheme. A capital of $1,- 
500,000 is proposed, half of which has 
been subscribed by Chinese merchants. 





The Pinch of Prosperity 


HERE has developed, 

through unprece- 
dented prosperity, 
such a volume of 
freight and passen- 
ger traffic that the 
railroads are 
swamped with it. 
They haven’t the 
cars nor the engines 
and haven’t the 
tracks to rum the 
trains needed and 
run them safely on time. Freights 
and expresses are run crowded close 
together. Bad accidents result, but 
the traffic managers privately express 
pee! pone only that there are not more 
and worse accidents, under such con- 
ditions. 

It is general complaint that passen- 
ger trains do not run on time. They 
are delayed by the freight trains. The 
most embarrassment comes from 
great delay in moving freight. In 
North Dakota and other parts of the 
northwest, coal and provisions are giv- 
ing out and thousands have thereby 
been brought close to freezing and 
starvation. Appeals have been made 
to the president and the interstate 
commerce commission has been flooded 
with petitions for relief. Congress 
has the matter before it. The com- 
mission is struggling with the prob- 
lem and vigorous measures are being 
taken to relieve the situation. 

The annual report of the interstate 
commerce commission deals with this 
congestion of railroad traffic, due to 
the great increase of productfon with 
which railroad equipment has failed 
to keep pace and says: “The condi- 
tions now existing in the northwest, 
where large quantities of grain ree 
quire immediate shipment, and in the 
southwest and trans-Missouri region, 
where thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of live animals are denied 
movement to the consuming markets, 
may justly be regarded as alarming; 
while throughout the middle west and 
Atlantic seaboard the shortage of 
cars for. manufactured articles and 
miscellaneous merchandise has be- 
come 2 matter of serious concern. In 
some cases it is simply a lack of cars; 
in others, insufficient tracks and mo- 
tive power; in still others wholly in- 
adequate freight yards and terminal 
facilities.” 


A Great Canadian Railroad 


Among the greatest railroad projects 
now under way, is that of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. The new projected 
line leaves the Atlantic at Monckton, 
N B, crosses the St Lawrence at 
Quebec, cuts through the fofests 
south of Hudson bay, opening 1000 











miles in the region of timber sought 
by the lumber men and paper mills, 
and in the wilds of northern Ontario 
passes over rich mineral lands. 


It 
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runs through Winnipeg and the great 
wheat and grazing lands beyond. It 
enters the mineral regions of British 
Columbia, threads the Rockies by 
Peace river valley, and greets the Pa- 
cific at the mouth of the Skeena river, 
where a model city, called Prince 
Rupert, will be built. A branch runs 
north to Dawson City. 

When the great’ project has been 
completed, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
will cover 5000 miles. No other rail- 
road in the world compares with it 
in wild romance and adventure, except 
the Cape to Cairo railread in Africa, 
and perhaps the Pan-American line, 
that may some day extend from the 
United States through Central and 
South America to Cape Horn. 

The route of the Grand Trunk Pacif- 
ic when completed will shorten the 
distance between New York and Yoko- 
hama 1500 miles under the San Fran- 
cisco route, 500 miles under the Cana- 
dian Pacific route, and nearly as much 
under the Hill routes. The advantage 
in distance gained is by having its 
Pacific terminus some 700 miles north 
of Seattle, and thus close upon the 
small arc of the circle, which ships 
move northward to reach before start- 
ing west, when bound directly for 
Oriental ports, 

In Canada the monopoly of the 
Canadian Pacific is falling from its 
hands. The Canadian Northern is al- 
ready far on its way from the middle 
of the continent to the Pacific. James 
J. Hill is approaching the Pacific with 
a new line from Winnipeg. The con- 
struction of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
is rapidly being pushed “westward. 
Coupled with their functions as trans- 
continental lines, these three routes 
help to open up the great wheat coun- 
try and mining regions of the Cana- 
dian northwest. 


To Havana in a Pullman 


One of the most remarkable rail- 
road schemes of recent years, is the 
extension of the Florida East Coast 
railroad from its present southern ter- 
minus, Miami, Fla, down over the low 
plains and marshes to the end of solid 
land, then out over the crescent coral 
islands, connecting them by long via- 
ducts and bridges, to Key West. From 
there railroad trains will be trans- 
ferred on great car floats by ferry to 
Havana, Cuba, a. distance of 100 miles. 
Construction has been completed to 
Homestead, Fia, the limit of solid 
ground, which is 24 miles from Miami. 
The construction of the line out over 
the keys will be a great engineering 
feat. The longest of the viaducts will 
be from the isle of Vaccas to Bahia 


@ distance of 15,000 feet, twice the 
length of the Brooklyn bridge. 

The water between the keys is not 
deep. The coral formation is every- 
where in that locality. The founda- 
tion of the railroad will be of coral, 
and coral will be largely used in the 
grading and for ballast. Great quan- 
tities of concrete reinforced with 








From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE ELEPHANT: “REALLY, THEODORE, THIS DOESN’ SEEM DIGNIFIED” 
ONE INTERPRETATION OF THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


The’ republican party, typified by the elephant, is represented as 
forced into a peculiar attitude by the republican president's message to 


congress. 


ealled democratic ideas—for instance, the income and 


His demands for radical reforms and the appropriation of so- 


ce tax 


scheme—and the suggestion of constitutional amendments and more cen- 
tralization of power at Washington, are not such as the leaders of the G O P 


are accustomed to make 


€ 
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steel will be used, as well as piling, 
sand and gravel. Of the total 130 
miles of the new railroad from Home- 
will be built over swamps, 
30 over water, 74 on solid land of the 
islands. The average cost per mile 
of the line will be about $95,000, three 
times as much as the cost of dry flat 
land construction. The total cost wil 
be between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. 

Henry M. Flagler of the Florida 
East Coast read is back of the enter- 

The construction was begun in 

and the work, it is planned, will 

be completed in 1909 Some 4000 
workmen are now employed. 

While the line is in process of con- 
struction, Bahia Honda will be a cen- 
ter of supplies. A deep harbor there 
will be used for shipping, and when 
the line is finishéd out as far as there, 
trains will there take ferry passage 
for Havana, a distance of, 120 miles. 
The floats to be used. in the ferry 
service will carry trains of 30 cars. 
This transportation project is of great 
commercial importance to the United 
States in its government and commer- 
cial business with Cuba, and will 
doubtless be of great importance in 
connection with the Panama canal. 

The tornado that swept 
through the gulf of Mexico wrought 
ruin to some of the wcrk of construc- 
tion for the new railroad. House-boats 
upon which were quartered hundreds 
of the workmen were wrecked and 
many were drowned. 


Chicago Traction Agreement 


A settlement of the street railway 
tangle at Chicago has been practi- 
cally agreed upon. Pending the out- 
come of the proposed municipal own- 
ership of the lines the traction. com- 
penies have not kept the tracks in 
proper condition, have not built need- 
ed extensions and have not provided 
enough cars. Franchises have expired 
and still the way has not been cleared 
for the city to take over the street 
railways. 

Now it appears to be settled that the 
franchises of the Union traction and 
the City raifway companies will be re- 
newed upon the following terms: The 
city may at any time, upon six months 
notice, buy the lines and equipment 
for .000,000. Meantime, the ~ net 
profits will be divided so that the city 
will recefve 55%, or over $1,000,000 a 
year. The companies will at once re- 
pair and property equip the lines, put 
& subway in the middle of the city, ar- 
range through routing and universal 
transfers. 


Bel gium le Asex Congo Free State 


Affairs pertaining to the Congo Free 
State in Africa are assuming new 
phases. After a long and heated 
debate in the Belgian parliament 
it has been voted to annex the 
Congo country, which for the past 
20 years been held as_ the 
personal possession of King Leopold. 
Reference has frequently been made 
in our news columns to the atrocities 
inflicted upon the natives of the Con- 
go by the agents of the king whose 
business it was to compel the natives 
to gather raw rubber. 

Protests from many countries in the 
interests of humanity forced Leopold 
to cause a formal investigation and to 
promise reforms that have apparently 
been long delayed. There is today be- 
fore the United States senate a resolu- 
tion’ introduced by Senator Lodge 
pledging the support of the senate in 
any step the president may take to- 
ward ameliorating the condition of the 
Congo Free State people. 

Sec Root addressed a note to the 
British gov:rmment with reference to 
Congo affairs supposed to have indi- 
cated a to have an inter- 
national conference called of the pow- 
ers who signed the Berlin treaty under 
which Leopold was allowed to exercise 
sovereign control in so-called Congo 
Pree State. Great Britain is under- 
stood to be willing to take the initiative 
but has awaited the action of the Bel- 
gian parliament regarding annexation. 

Further interest im the matter arises 
from the alleged existence of a Bel- 
gian lobby im this country which is 
said to be actively attempting to pre- 
vent government with reference 
to_Congo reform. The acquirement of 
mining and rubber concessions in the 
Congo country by American capitalist 
has been announced to our readers. 

Leading up to the recent action by 
the t, according to 
a Belgian in America, is a tale 


























of borrowed money, taken by Leopold 
treasury. 


from the national . Some 15 
or 18 years ago he took $5,000,000, the 
loan being without interest. At the 
time he said Belgium could annex the 
Congo Free State whenever it ap- 
red profitable. Being notified that 

e could borrow no more without con- 
sent of liament, he secured a loan 
of $1,000,000 from a man in Antwerp. 
Five years later the government had 
to repay it. Parliament has not aoc- 
cepted the terms of Leopold's will be- 
queathing the Congo Free State to 
Belgium, with the stipulation that his 
private domain there shall be main- 
tained independent of the government. 
Noting concessions already granted by 
Leopold, Belgians are in doubt as to 
what really remains of the Congo Free 





The President's Peace Prize 


The Nobel Peace prize this year has 
been awarded by the Norwegian parli- 
ament to Pres Roosevelt, in recogni- 
tion of his services in ending the Rus- 
s0-Japanese war. The prize is part of 
a bequest left by Dr Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel, the Swedish scientist, who died 
in 1896. By his will, a large portion cf 
his fortune was devoted to five an- 
nual prizes, which are worth about $40,- 

They were awarded for the most 
important diseovery in physics, chem- 
istry, physiology or medicine, for the 
most distinguished work of an idealis- 
tic tendency in literature, and for the 
best effort toward fraternity of na- 
tions, and the promotion- of peace. 
The last named is awarded by the 
Norwegian parliament. The others 
are awarded by institutions at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

The president accepted the prize in 
the name of the United States in a 
message of gratitude, and announced 
that the money thus assigned to him 
will be used as a foundation to estab- 
lish at Washington a permanent in- 
dustrial peace committee. The object 
will be to strive for better and more 
equitablé relations among capitalists 
and wage workers, in industrial and 
agricultural pursuits. It is announced 
that the president will convey the 
money, which is exactly $37,127.65, to 
trustees who will use the income for 
bringing tegether in conference at 
Washington representatives of labor 
and capital, for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at. better understanding between 
employers and employees, especially 
during the sessions of congress. The 
president contemplates appointing as 
trustées the chief justice of the United 
States supreme court, the secretary 
agriculture, the secretary of commerce 
and labor, @ representative of labor, 
and a representative of capital. 

It has been arranged that the first 
member of the committee to represent 
capital will be Marvin Hughitt, presi- 
dent of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railway company, and the first to rep- 
resent labor will be John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, 





James Bryce Coming 


The new British ambassador to the 
United States is James Bryce, author 
of The American Commonwealth, and 
present chief secretary for Ireland, in 
the British cabinet. He is a far abler 
man than Sir Mortimer Durand, the 
retiring ambassador, and is well and 
cordially known in America. His ap- 
- pointment is received with hearty ap- 
proval, 

There is regret in Great Britain that 
Mr Bryce is to leave the Irish secre< 
taryship, as he has been seriously en- 
gaged in working out plans for im- 
proving conditions in Ireland, aud 
rendering more harmonious the rela- 
tions between that country and Eng- 
land. As the measures proposed are 
not to be presented to parliament for 
another year, and as Mr Bryce’s 
health is not of the best, because of 
advancing years, it seems he can now 
turn over the secre p to some- 
one else without serious injury to the 
Trish cause. The change in the em- 
bassy at Washington will doubtless be 
made in February. 

After a year’s work in parliament 
over the education bill, which as pre 
pared in the house of commons was 
intended to remove much of the in- 
jastice which now exists in the Brit- 
ish school system, so that instead of 
a large class ‘of schools under the 
church of England, giving the church 
ef Engiand’s religious instruction, 








which hes to be paid for by citizens 


of other faiths, there might 

@ nearer approach to a public school 
system like our own, the measure has 
entirely failed. After being passed 
by the commons, the house of lords 
amended it to such an extent that the 
purpose was defeated. An attempt at 
compromise with the house of com- 
mons failed partly because of the re- 
actionary stand taken by the house of 
lords, and partly because of the ob- 
structionist tactics of Balfour, who 
was deposed as premier at the time 
the liberal cabinet headed by Sir 
Campbell-Bannermann came into 
power, about a year ago. 


A Cheaper Liquid Air 

Up to the present year, liquid air 
has remained chiefly an interesting 
chemical toy, in spite of the glowing 
predictions that were made at the 
time of its discovery, regarding its fu- 
ture uses as.a motive power and in 
the arts. An improved process of pro- 
duction has now been invented in Eng- 
land by Knudsen, a Dane, which re- 
duces the price to one-sixth of what it 
has been heretofore, or 42 cents per 
gallon. If the claims that have been 
made for the merits of liquid air are 
true, the obstacle of cost seems to 
have now been sufficiently lessened so 
that it will rapidly come upon the 
market, and perform an important 
part in the commercial and manufac- 
turing business of the world. Re- 
garding Knudsen’s process the fol- 
lowing announcement has been made: 

The result is secured by purely me- 
chanical means, without an atom of 
added chemicals. Atmospheric air is 
first purified, and then compressed by 
stages to pounds to the square 
It is finally reduced to 125 
pounds to the square inch, which then 
cools and liquefies the high pressure 
air. The oxygen gas produced by sep- 
arating the nitrogen from the liquid 
air is claimed to be purer than that 
of the old method, afd can be sup- 
plied in the liquid as well as the gas- 
eous form. One gallon of liquid air 
equals approximately 128 cubic feet 
of oxygen gas, which retails at six 
cents per cubic foot. The new price 
is one cent. Liquid air has been suc- 
cessfully used in coal as an explosive, 
being quite safe where fire-damp and 
other explosive gases exist. 

Liquid air is_also used for welding 
steel pipes, bolier shells, and plates 
for shipbuilding, instead of riveting. 
That oxygen and nitrogen can be sep- 
arated from the liquid air and sold at 
retail at 1 cents per galion, shows 
great commercial possibilities. The 
use of nitrogen for agricultural pur- 
poses opens yet another field. The 
maturing of liquors will be helped by 
liquid air, as also the preservation 
and purification of milk. As a motive 
power, its use is considered to be 

uite practicable for small powers. 
the British government is already 
carrying out a number of experiments 
with a view to the utilization of liquid 
air for various purposes. 

The other side of the liquid air ques- 
tion is, that it may not prove to be 
so valuable for motive power as has 
been claimed by enthusiasts, The cost 
of production ~has been figured as 
many times greater than steam. It 
is described by many who have used 
it as a most troublesome and unstable 
fluid, which must itself be first pro- 
duced by the expenditure of a greater 
amount of power than that which the 
fluid produces, Apparently the use of 
liquid air in the production of oxygen, 
and in the preparation of an explosive 
for use im blasting, are the only uses 
that are at all certain to achieve com: 
mercial success, 








President Roosevelt appears as the 
friend of a sheriff who beat off a mob 
tn Georgia that was trying to take a 
négro out of to lynch him. The 
sheriff was J. L. Merrill of Carroll 
county. Because of his fearless action 
he was defeated for re-election. Con- 
gressman A nm brought the mat- 
ter to the president’s attention, and 
said that Gov Terrell had offered Mer- 
rill a place, the best he had to give at 
the time, at a salary of a@ month. 
The president thought he could beat 


3 grounds at the 
federal prison in A letter 
pts vty ay phat 

e Cc, 
in ee, he hears 
M has Gone well, and asks: 


WHAT THE WORED IS DOING 


CHURCH TROUBLES IN FRANCE 


The. Controversy Under the Separation 
Law—Why Paris and the Vatican Dis- 


N America, the 
French religious 
controversy is the 
subject of much 
misund erstanding 
Naturally Ameri- 
cans sympathize 
with what is repre- 
sented to them as 
progress toward re- 
ligious liberty, for 
one of the chief 
corner stones of our 
government is freedom of worship 

according to the dictates of conscience, 
and equality for all religious sects un- 
der the government. But in France 
what one party represents as a move- 
ment toward religious liberty by the 
separation of church and state, is rep- 
resented by others as oppression, and 
an attem: to drive religion out of 

al ther. Some of the facts 
upon the situation may be 
briefly summed up as follows: 


THE UNION OF C<URCH AND STATE 


For over 1000 years the Roman 
——— ae = the French gov- 
ernmen ave een closel allied. 
During the French revolution of 1789 
there was a temporary dissolution of 
those relations, and the government 
confiscated all property, which was 
held by the religious establishments. 
After the restoration under Napoleon, 
peace was made with the Vatican, in 
order to secure the support of the 
Catholics, and what is known as the 
concordat, a term used to designate 
treaties with the Vatican, was entered 
into. Under this agreement, the 
church property all went back into the 
Possession of the church authorities, 
although there is a dispute whether 
it was legally restored. The French 
government agreed to pay the sala- 
ries of all the parish priests, bishops, 
archbishops and cardinals, provided 
it was allowed to nominate the bish- 
ops. From the time of Napoleeon, until 
recently, whenever a bishopric in 
France has been vacant, the govern- 
ment has submitted a list of candi- 
dates, from whom the popes have 
made their choice, and about $8,000,- 
000 a year has been appropriated from 
the national treasury to pay the sal- 
aries of the clergy in active service. 


POPE REJECTS FRENCH NOMINATIONS 


Soon after the election of the present 
pope, Pius X, the latter refused to ap- 
point any of the nominees of the 
French government to several vacant 
bishoprics, because of their alleged 
liberal views and intimate relations 
with the republican party. This rejec- 
tion of government candidates, for the 
first time in history, was attributed 
in France to the prejudice of Merry 
del Vai, the papal secretary of state, 
He is a Spaniard, a monarchist, and not 
in sympathy with the French repub- 
lican institutions, according to the rep- 
resentation of the government officials 
or France. 


POLICY OF POPE LEO XIII NOT CONTINUED 


Pope Leo XIII was one of the ablest 
statesmen and diplomatists of his time. 
His secretary of state, Cardinal Ram- 
polia, has the reputation of being the 
ablest statesman and diplomatist in 
the Roman Catholic church today. 
The present pope is disinclined to mat- 
ters pertaining to statesmanship and 
diplomacy, although undeniably a 
great religious leader. His distaste 
for politics, it is said, has led him to 
leave the management of politica! af- 
fairs and foreign relations of the holy 
see to his secretary of state and other 
advisers. 

The result has been that the inti- 
mate relations with the French re- 
public, which had been cultivated by 
Leo XIII and Cardinal Rampolla, were 
early broken. The late pope and his 
secretary of state apparently believed 
that the French republic was perma- 
nent. The present papal secretary of 
State is credited with hopes that the 
monarchy may be restored. 

France is the most important coun- 
try in the world from an ecclesiasti- 
ca] standpoint, and has always been 
the chief source of revenue for the 
holy see. 

TAKES OFFENCE AT PRES LOURET 


The breach in the bonds uniting 





, France and Rome, caused by the re- 
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fusal to name bishops, nominated by 
the French government, was widened 
by a visit.of Pres Loubet to the king 
of Italy. The president was at Rome 
upon invitation of the king of Italy, 
and did not call upon the pope. The 
cardinals were indignant, but instead 
of addressing a cemplaint to the 
French government, the papal secre- 
tary of state sent an unusual formal 
remonstrance to all the other govern- 
ments of Europe. 


OPPRESSIVE ANTI-CATHOLIC LAWS 


This was regarded in France as a 
deliberate affront to the president. A 
controversy ensued, which led to the 
withdrawal of the French ambassador 
to the Vatican, and the papal ambas- 
sador to Paris. Meantime the French 
chamber of deputies became more and 
more anti-Catholic. The socialists 
and free thinkers obtained practical 
control of the government, and began 
to enact a series of laws intended to 
destroy the influence of the church 
and to deprive it of its property. The 
chamber refused to make an appro- 
priation to continue the embassy at 
the Vatican. A law was passed plac- 
ing the religious orders upon the same 
basis as business corporations, and 
taxing all church property not actu- 
ally used for worship. In order to 
continue in their work, the monks 
and nuns were obliged to take out li- 
censes, submit to inventories of their 
property, and make annual returns of 
their earnings, and their expenditures, 
just the same as railroads, insurance 
companies, and other business corpo- 
rations, 

All religious schools were abolished. 
All religious institutions conducted by 
priests, monks or nuns were closed, on 
the ground that they were teaching 
the children of France unrepublican 
doctrines, and converting them into 
monarchists. All monks and nuns, 
92,000 in number, were then expelled 
from the country, and their property, 
amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars, was confiscated. Then the 
government undertook to make an 
inventory of all church property, as 
a precaution against future complica- 
tions regarding the ownership of mov- 
able property. 

THE SEPARATION LAW 

Finally in December, 1905, what is 
known as the law of separation was 
enacted by parliament. Under this 
law, the concordat was practically dis- 
solved, and separation of church and 
state was proclaimed. All financial 
support from the government was 
withdrawn from the church, and the 
to look out for their own salaries. The 
people of the parishes throughout the 
republic are required to organize 
themselves into corporations, similar 
to those prevailing amc. Protestant 
churches in the United States, called 
“associations cultuelle,” and to apply 
to the government for charters, the 
same as if they were pub..: library as- 
sociations, benevolent societies, or any 
organizations no’ intended to make 
profits fer their members. 

Each association is required to elect 
trustees to manage the business af- 
fairs, and when such officers are elect- 
ed, the government will transfer to 
them all church buildings, rectories, 
and other real estate required for wor- 
ship, and all movable property, furni- 


ture, ornaments and relics within the 
churches. All this property, real and 
personal, is to be forever the property 


of the congregation of the parish rep- 
resented by the “association cultuelle.” 

The government will not recognize, 
nor transfer church property to any 
association not formed of the wor- 
shippers, “who have been accustomed 
to attend the particular church in- 
volved, and when organized, it must 
submit to the spiritual authority of the 
faith which the people have hitherto 
confessed. The law applies to all re- 
ligions. A church that has been used 
by Catholics cannot be seized and used 
by any other denomination. 

The government officials are not al- 
lowed in any way to interfere with 
the religious affairs of the people so 
long as the special requirements of the 
law are obeyed. It claims title to all 
church property, a) 1 proposes to take 
possession of all buildings that are not 
actually used for worship unfer the 
care of an “association cultuelle.” In 
parishes where they refuse to organize 
such associations, the government will 
appoint custodians for the property. 

PLAN TO OBEY LAW OVERRULED 

One year was allowed for the Catho- 
lics to prepare to conform to the re- 
quirements of the separation law, and 
it went into effect December 11. last. 
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Disturbances and resistance met the 
government’s attempts to take inven- 
tories in churches, but a convocation 
of 82 bishops of France was held, May 
31, and by vote of 59 to 15, it was de- 
cided to give the separation law a fair 
trial, and plans adopted provided for 
the organization of “associations cul- 
tuelle,” for conducting the business af- 
fairs of the parishes. 

Three months later, and while 
measures were being taken in nearly 
every parish in France to carry the 
new plan into effect, the pope pub- 
lished what is known as his “Encycli- 
cal Gravissimo,” disapproving the 

aceful plans of the bishops, and for- 

idding clergy and laymen to obey the 
separation law. It said: “Concerning 
such religious associations as the law 
proscribes, we decree absolutely that 
they cannot be formed without a vio- 
lation of the sacred rights, which are 
the very lights of the church.” 

An appeal signed by 23 prominent 
Catholics in France, was sent to the 
pope, begging him to withdraw, or 
mod his “Encyclical Gravissimo,”’ 
and representing that the majority of 
laymen and clergy were wiliing and 
desiring to obey rather than defy the 
law and suffer the loss of millions of 
francs worth of property. No notice 
was taken of this appeal. On Septem- 
ber 6, no reply having been received 
to the protest, the bishops of France 
held a second convocation, and re- 
voked their former action, making for- 
mal submission to the “Encyclical 
Gravissimo,” 


CLERGY OPPOSED TO GOVERNMENT 


Since then they have been in an at- 
titude of opposition to the govern- 
ment, and have instructed the clergy 
and laymen not to form “associations 
cultuelle,”’ or take any steps in obedi- 
ence to the law. <A program of pas- 
sive resistance was directed. 

A circular was sent to the various 
municipal authorities, by the minister 
of public worship, Mr Briand, explain- 
ing the law, and enclosing regulations 
for its enforcement, urging caution 
against taking measures to prevent 
public worship in the usual places, 
and saying that efforts should be con- 
fined to encouraging the organization 
of “associations cultuelle,” avoiding 
exciting the passions and prejudices of 
the people. The papal representative 
who remained in Paris was expelled 
from France. 

COMPROMISE——MORE PEACEFUL OUTLOOK 

Following much war-like talk on 
both sides, a partial compromise 
has been arranged. A French law 
permits holding religious . services 
upon the forma. filing of a dec- 
laration for worship. signed by 
two persons. The government sug- 
gested this as a method for continuing 
services in the churches. The clergy 
assented to such action by parishion- 
ers, with the approval of the Vatican. 
Meantime, a bill in amendment of the 
separation law has been passed by 
|the chamber of deputies for the pur- 
pose of removing some of the objec- 
tionable features, and making its en- 
forcement less painful for the church 
and clergy. 

The requirements of the separation 
law have been met by the Protestant 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


churches without protest. Catholics 
are quietly vacating church residences 
and seminaries as required by the law. 

The Vatican refuses to accept'the new 
law or to’ change its position as re- 
fusing to yield to the French govern- 
ment. It has addressed notes of pro- 
test to other nations regarding the 
separation law. The government de- 
eclares itself as wishing to avoid inter- 
ference with individual conscience or 
freedom of worship, but refuses to 
make further concessions to the Vat- 
ican. Some violence results from at- 
tempts to enforce the separation law 
and some clericals have been expelled 
as hostile aliens. Most of the inhab- 
itants are not disposed to quarrel with 
the law or its enforcement. 

It is undoubtedly true that the in- 
fluence of the anti-religious element 
in France has been strongly toward 
driving religion, especially the Catho- 
lic religion, out of the republic.- It is 
difficult to believe that the French 
government as a whole, or a majority 
of the French people, whose- will is, 
theoretically at least, the will of the 





CARDINAL GIBBONS 
Highest dignitary of the Roman Catholic church 


in the United States—Denounces French separa- 
tion law; says concordat was abolished by one 
party to contract without consulting the other, and 
that the pope could not agree to confiscation of 
church property, persecution of clergy and- schism 
of the church in France, all of which he sees as 
tae or ultimate results. of the law—Deplores 
ack of sympathy for French Catholics .by Ameri- 
cans—The cardinal defends King Leopold’s adminis- 
tration in the Congo; says Leopold is a wise and 
humane ruler, that jealous missionaries and would- 
be possessors of the land grossly, exaggerate wrongs 
suffered by natives. 





government, is one of intolerance or 
injustice toward an institution whose 
influence is so powerful in behalf of 
education, good morals and spiritual 
development, as the Roman Catholic 
church, 


Patrick Escapes Execution 


Albert T. Patrick, who has been un- 
der sentence of execution in New York 
for nearly five years, had his sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment by Gov 
Higgins. He was convicted of the mur- 
der of William Marsh Rice, an aged 
New York city millionaire. It was rep- 
resented at the trial that Rice’s valet, 
Charles J. Jones, committed the mur- 
der while his employer was asleep, be- 
ing employed to do so by Patrick, who 
was to receive nearly all of Rice’s for- 
tune by the terms of the latter’s will. 
Jones confessed the murder during the 
trial of Patrick, but himself escaped 
punishment, and after a while disap- 
peared in Texas. The jury found that 
Rice’s death resulted from chloroform 
administered under Patrick’s orders. 

Patrick was a lawyer of conspicuous 
ability, and since his conviction has 
conducted for himself in prison the 
most remarkable legal fight on record. 
Every scheme of appeal and postpone- 
ment, applications for new trials, and 
at the very last a petition for pardon, 
have kept him from the electric chair, 
in which he was sentenced to die in 
May, 1902. Patrick claimed that Rice’s 
death was due to natural causes and 
that the appearance of the lungs, 
which were supposed to show effects 
of chloroform, was caused by the em- 
balming fiufa used by the undertaker. 
He was supported in this claim by 
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hundreds of doctors and many law- 
years. 

Patrick is still determined to fight 
for his freedom, but he will now have 
to go to work in the prison with the 
other convicts. 


Some Diplomatic Changes 


An interesting shake-up in our diplo- 
matic service in Europe has just been 
arranged. The present ambassador to 
Russia, George von L. Meyer, is com- 
ing home to enter the president’s cabi- 
net as postmaster-general. To succeed 
him, George W. Riddle of Massachu- 
setts has been named: Mr Riddle is 
at present minister te Servia and Rou- 
mania and is the United States dip- 
lomatic agent in Bulgaria." - Henry 
White, who is now ambassador. to 
Italy, is to be transferred to the posi- 
tion of ambassador -to’ France; suc- 
ceeding Robert S. McCormick, who 
willsoon retire. The new ambassador to 
Italy: will be Loyd: C. Griscom, who is 
promoted from the embassy in Brazil. 

The -retirement of Ambassador Mé- 
Cormick is said to be due’to the -fact 
that- he came ‘under the president’s 
disapproval while serving as ambassa- 
dor to- Russia, during the Russo- 
He was an - intense 
Russian sympathizer and, because 
he seemed to show too much partisan- 
ship for a diplomatic represen- 
tative, the president transferred him 
to Paris, without consulting him. Since 
then, his retirement from the diplo- 
matic service has been expected. 

The transfer of Ambassador White 
from Italy is said to be due to a 
breach of court etiquette, by reason of 
which the Italian government is said 
to have politely hinted that his recall 
would not be unwelcome. To the pub- 
lic, emphatic statements are made by 
high Italian officials that Mr White 
was regarded with high favor, and 
that his recall was not asked for, nor 
desired. The incident in question is 
said to have been upon the occasion 
of a reception at the American em- 
bassy, in which members of the Ital- 
ian court, the nobility of the diplo- 
matic corps participated and in which 
the court chamberlain made the pres- 
entations. Instead of following prece- 
dent, and leaving the reception entire- 
ly in the hands of the chamberlain, Mr 
and Mrs White are said to have in- 
sisted that a list of those who were tod 
attend, be submitted to them. Soon 
after an official boycott is said to have 
been instituted against the American 
ambassador and his wife. 

Most surprising of the new appoint- 
ments is that of Mr Riddle, for the 
Russian ambassadorship is a big pro- 
motion. It is explained that the ac- 
tion is in accordance with the new 
rules in the diplomatic service, which 
provides for promotion after the man- 
ner of civil service. It is said that Mr 
White had his choice between St 
Petersburg and Paris, and that. he 
chose the latter. 








In Quick Review 








Steam engines will be prohibited en- 
trance to the District of Columbia on 
the completion of the new union sta- 
tion at Washington, which will be in 
the near future. This stand has been 
taken by the commissioners of the 
district, and it will result in the use 
of nothing but electric engines in 
drawing trains into the Union station. 
The action was taken in the interest 
of the anti-smoke crusade, which has 
been waged for several years at 
Washington. It is significant as indi- 
eating what may occur in other cities, 
following the introduction of electric 
locomotives on the New York Central 
system for entering New York city. 
The Pennsylvania railroad will doubt- 
less use electric locomotives at Pitts- 
burg, as well as Washington, and per- 
haps at Philadelphia. There has been 
some agitation in regard to similar 
action at Cleveland_and at Chicago, 
but nothing is likely to be done in the 
near future in those cities, 





A cathedral, the largest in the Unit- 
ed States is being planned at Wash- 
ington by the Protestant Episcopal 
church. It will bear the name of St 
Peter and St Paul, will cost $2,000,000 
and will overlook the city of Washing- 
ton at Mount St Albans. When Maj 
L’Enfant laid out his plan for the city 
of Washington it provided for the lo- 
eation of a national Christian church, 
with no denominational con jon, 
but for public functions where va- 
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New United States ambassador to Italy—Promoted 
from_embassy in 1—Won his spurs as minister 
to Japan during Russo-Japanese war, showing 
and diplomatic tact under trying circum- 





tent office now stands. Although rep- 
resenting a single sect, the Episcopal- 
jians hope to make the new edifice 
something of a national cathedral. 





Marked progress has been made in 
Canada toward consclidating the 
Protestant churches of the Dominion. 
During the past year the Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
have perfected plans for union. Now 
the Baptists and Episcopalians are in- 
vited to join in actual union with the 
others. Leading up to the consolida- 
tion has. been the unifying of the nu- 
merous branches of the Methodist 
church and the Presbyterians, and 
the uniting of the Congregationalists 
with the United Brethren in one de- 
nomination. However remote the 
possibility may be of a union so broad 
in scope as that proposed, it is highly 
important and commendable that so 
many of the denominational barriers 
have been broken down ,and common 
ground been found for the churches 
to work together. 





Convicted of grand larceny, George 
Burnham, Jr, general counsel of the 
Mutual Reserve life insurance com- 
pany, has been sentenced to two years 
in state prison in New York. His 
brother, Frederick A. Burnham, presi- 
dent of the company, and George D. 
Eldridge, ‘vice-president, are next in 
line for trial for alleged forgery and 
larceny. . : 





Bishop Charles C. McCabe of the 
Methodist church has died of apo- 
plexy in New York. He was 70 years 
old, a veteran of the Civil war from 
Ohio and as a Methodistt divine won 
fame in 1883-1886 by raising $1,000,- 
000 throughout the country, for the 
church... He was chosen chancellor of 
the American university at Washing- 
ton, in 1902. His home was in Phila- 
goiphia. He had been a bishop since 





A Mississippi steamer plying between 
Vicksburg, Miss and Davis Bend was 
blown up by an explosion which re- 
sulted in the death of 16 men, the in- 
jury of many more and the loss of a 
big cotton cargo. 





An action in the New York courts 
has been brought by State Attorney 
General Mayer, against the American 
ice company for the dissolution of the 
ice trust. It is claimed that the trust 
controls the ice product of Maine and 
other important sources of supply. 
and that great injustice in prices is 
practiced by the trust in New York. 


A story has gone out to the effect 
that Sec Shaw of the treasury depart- 
ment who will retire from the cabinet 
March 4 has: been slated to succeed 
Charles A. Peabody as president of 
the Mutual life insurance company of 
New York. 
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|considerable crops of berries, 


Delaware Agricultural Jottings 


H. 8. JACKSON 


The board of trade of Wilmington 
recently secured a site’for a bullding 
and space for an agricultural exhibit 
at the Jamestown exhibition. The com- 
mittee decided that the old Swede 
church of Wilmington built in 1698, 
would be the most suitable building 
in Delaware to reproduce on account 
of its historic interest, as Delaware's 
state building. The secretary was di- 
rected to advertise for bids. The state 
board of agriculture was appointed a 
sub-committee to arrange a suitable 
and creditable exhibit of agricultural 
and horticultural products. In Jan- 
uary the--state legislature will be 
asked for the necessary appropriation 
to carry the plans into effect. Of the 
13 original states, Delaware is the only 
one that has not yet started to build 
or made some apnropriation for this 


purpose, « 
By the ‘ath of James Hossinger, 
Delaware college and thé. agricultural 


station Nae dost one of their most ac- 
tive trustees.- Mr Hossinger for many 
years was one of the trustees of Dela- 
ware college, representing the original 
board. Miss Margaret. B. MacDonald, 
Ph D, was recently appointed assistant 
chemist at the agricultural experiment 
station. She is a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke college, but secured her doc- 
tor’s degree at Bryn Mawr. She has 
spent some, time in graduate work at 
the university of Pennsylvania. 


Weske. Gend Becomes 6 Genten 


The district surrounding Norma in 
Salem County, N J, was settled by peo- 
ple who hold 15 to 30 acres and raise 
mostly potatoes and fruit, the bulk of 
which is sold in New York and Phil- 
adelphia; some in Atlantic City, Bos- 
ton and Pittsburg. The local canning 
factory puts up lima beans, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, berries and pears. 
Last summer the place shipped to the 
markets about 4000 crates of straw- 
berries. and blackberries and con- 
tracted to the Bridgeton can houses 
for $1.12 to $1.28 a crate and 6 cents 

respectively and 20 to 30 cents a bas- 
ket Kieffer pears. White potatoes 
are hauled to Elmer where they sold 
at 33 cents. Limas are contracted at 

a pound, tomatoes at $8 a toa 
against $10 previously. This price 
will be insisted upon at next contract- 
ing, Sweet potatoes at 65 cents a bar- 
rel of 150 pounds against 75 cents 
previously. This price they will de- 
mand again, 

They began shipping some sweet 
potatoes to New York for Thanksgiv- 
ing and were getting $1 a hamper and 
$2.50 to $3 a barrel. They are raising 
pears, 

eaches, white potatees yielding about 
350 bushels to the acre, realizing from 
limas $60 to $90 an acre; tomatoes 
three to efght tons and sweet pota- 
toes 80 to 60 barrels. They are start- 
ing to get cars of manure from New 
York at $2 a ton. Thus a kind of 
scrub land which about 25 years ago 
was sold for an acre with the timber 
on has turned into a garden, a bee 
hive of activities affording a decent 
living to hundreds of families who 
left all other vocations and are de- 
voting themselves to intensive farm- 
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Farm Notes from Tennessee 
J. R. WILSON 








The Farmers’ educational and co- 
operative union has just completed its 
session at Jackson, Tenn. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: J. E. 
Montgomery of Weakley county, pres- 
ident; Sam Young of Crockett County, 
vice-president; T. J. Brooks of Carroll 
county, secretary; J. T. Upton of Hay- 
wood county, organizer; executive 
committee, S. R. Wiliams of Lebanon 
county, chairman; Dr H. P. Hudson 
of Haywood county; T. N. Epperson 
of Madison county; W. G. Perkins of 
MeNairy county; A. A. Webb of Lau- 
derdale county. A _ resolution was 
adopted favoring anti-liquor legisla- 
tion in this state. ‘The ‘association 
favored Jackson as the place for hold- 
ing the next national union meeting 
next September,..at which there will 
probably. be 1000 delegates in at- 
tendance. 

The first sale. of high-bred Jerseys 
from the farm of J. M. Overton, and 
of M. M. Gardner, was held recently. 
qt was an- unqualified success. The 








Overton hah farm offered 31 animals, 
which brought a total of $6650 or $214 
each, Lynwood farm sold 21 head 
for $2680, an average of $136 per head. 

Great prospects for the mountain 
sections of Tennessee from an agricul- 
tural standpoint are ‘promised. For- 
Therly many of the young men of some 
sections of this state sought their 
fortunes in the great agricultural fields 
of. the far west, but now the tide has 
turned and few are leaving. The 
cause has been the great development 
of this state along agricultural lines. 
There has been great industrial devel- 
opment in timber, iron, manufactur- 
ing, railroad extension and other lines 
of endeavor. The poultry business 
has also increased. 


Mushroom Culture—R. J. M., Penn- 
sylvania: Mushrooms were quoted on 
the Boston market December 1 at 530 
to 75 cents per pound. The mushroom, 
Agaricus campestris, is the only one 
that is grown. The general market de- 
mand is for mushrooms in the stage 
when the veil begins to break. Our 
splendid book on How to Grow Mush- 
rooms, will be sent. prepaid for $1. 





WORTH CONSIDERING 


EGGS AND PO! POULTRY. 


panage. BUFF AND wa WHITES Plymouth Rock: 
White hite Minorcas, Mel 4 
un ducks, each ; 


Mammoth for 
trio; $2 for breeding pen; catalog inbws ARD 
a. CONAN, propnetor East’ | poultry 
yards, Marietta, Pa. 





2%3-EGG STRAIN, Single Comb White and Leg- 
horns - sively, Cockerels $1.50, $2.50 es no 


money in advance, Return at my expe if not 
satisfied. Circular GRANT MOYER, Fort 
Plain, N Y. 





WHITH HOLLAND turkeys, Barred Rock and 
Black Minorca large improved Yorkshire 
pigs, Jersey bull ‘D MES LESTER J. 
WILLIAMS, BR 3, Conneaut, 0 


9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
rrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored @-page book 
10 cents. Pr List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Telford, Pa, 


BRONZE TURKEYS, % to $10 pair. Best in 
Ohio; 10 kinds chickens, ducks, etc, Circular, stamp, 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0 


a OF FINE Buff Plymouth Rocks . ‘and five 
et a? Rock cockerels, JOHN ELDERT, 
wnat, Y. 


CHOICE SINGLE COMB White Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Whites cheap. . EK. MicLs, Rose 














. 


OICK BANGE GRO 
Lise, fap. PRANK 





Bingle Comb White 
EDSON, Leroy, N Y. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the 
American 


RENT" will be at the but will 
our REAL RSTATE MAREET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or of any 

ki this head, making 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Saye YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS from death 





potash hab ~~) F-5 ne: 5 ey 
Ww 
cay. uarters for tarbolie snd “distafecting 


. at Prices right and results 
Gunranteed. AMiks"Goob 989-41 
Front ie 


it. Philadelphia, Pa. i 
HALL’S GOLD gong f+ op gp ty 
ears per acre this season. has immenso 
ears. se oe Ps HARRIS OO, 
seed growers, Coldwater, 








ee ae em 
ae We are extensive  * 4-1 + eed 
arieties of onion seed. Write us for prices. 


BARGAINS in stretbereion, raspberries, biack- 
= | tamed plants. ALVA Y¥. CATHCART, 








POTATOES—Biiss, a < Gian’ oh 
oo, 80 varieties. ances 





100,000 i -~ 


peonies, 
ville, TL 


TREES, Cotte. ow 


cannas. DINTELA 





ee rock Bo: Mail sample 
ur price. LOCK BOX 15, Newark, N 2s. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOUR PER CENT == ON By ae 
much return can Ak our 


Presi t Orange Judd Co, a ae 
‘Acriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York. 


TOBACCO, em ag ee consumer unl. 

Ae > best ping and ae. 
Me per pound. Oash wi i tsten 
wr on SAWKINS, my Lexington, Ey. 


DO YOU Ley 4 APPLES? For exports or fancy 
city trade, pack them in the New York or Canadian 
one “9 box. SOUTH SIDE MFG o, Peters- 
burg, Va. 


“DISINFECTOL kills lice, 


ectant and germ killer. Cheap, 
for price, W. D. CARPENTER CO, 


ae RITER—No Premier: as 
thts Sew Ra se kate A 




















FOR WHITE Holla toms, Golden and White 
Wonbotien write H: TROUTY, Oumbetland, 0. 


AMMOTH Pekin .ducks. WHIT— 
DIA FOULTEY YARDS, Romulus, N Y. 


( iN, sezemintto, Leghorn cockerels, $2; 
odelte MAPLEDELL FARM, Monaca, Pe. 

















bali Ses LOT of Mammoth Bronze turheys, 
INKLIN, South Montrose, Pa. 
K_ cockerels. BRANCH VAL- 


POULTRY YARDS, Telford, P: 


BUFF TURKEYS, Ohio state fair winners, 
HARRY PROUTY, Oumberland, O. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, E. E. BOYCE, 
QOlifton Park, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Fine Toulouse geese, D. 8 SWEET, 
Akin, N Y¥. 














LIVE STOOK. 


IACEKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich; 
300 fine large jacks, jennies and mules now for sale; 
M4 to hands high, weigh from 700 to 1400 Ibs, If 

to t, in a full-grown Jack I 
ung one very cheap; you can 
your trade, Stock guaranteed, 

— JACK PA FARM, 





Berkshires, Ches- 


ter Whites; strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, boars, Scotch G Collie pups, Guern- 
sey calves. Write = circulars, P. F. HAMIL- 


TON, Cochranville, 


AYRSHIRES—Three bulls, one old enough for 
service; two six and three months; cheshires, sown in 
farrow, fall 3; all stock eligible to registry. 
HOMES J. WN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


FOR SALE—An improved Percheron catia. ix 
years-old, weight 











m 4. BUTEA 0 a nice pete of Peet Cine yo = with 
if before Jan 


on ae cnks, aa 8. wnALL ea 0. 


ANGORA SOaTS—Full blood from the original 
importation from Pairs and trios for sale. 
J. A. MOBERLEY, Windsor, Il. 
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' DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle, fox anc 
rabbit hounds, Also par’ pies. Stamps for circu- 
lar, AMBROUOSE TAY West Chester, Pa. 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for free book gat 
latest pricea OC. M. SACKETT, New London, 


FRANK 


BELGIAN HARES for sale, $1 each. 
BROWN, Murrysville, Pa, 


FERRETS, Collies and Hounds, 
LECKY, Shreve, O. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word. 





all ages. =H. OB, 











MALE HELP WANTED. 


GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant and 
healthful work. We desire the services a tew 
good men as general subscription agents for Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North ang South Carolina, 
We want men who can devote all of their ‘time 
to the work, If you are looking for a soft ana 
don't write us, but if you are experienced, or think 
yOu possess some qualifications as a salesman; s0- 
licitor or representative, and are eager to make the 
most of a brilliant opportunity, we want to hear 
from you. The right men can do better represent- 
ing American Agriculturist than they can do in 
any other way. If you are such a man, write us in 


full, stating yg age, references, ete, and 
we will see what we can do for you. Address at 
once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, =! por 
culturist, 439 Lafayette, street, New York, 

“BTRONG | YOUNG MEN for firemen and brake- 
men on all North American railroads, Experience 
wnnecessary. Firemen, $100 monthly, become en- 
gineers and earn $20). Brakemen $75, become con- 


ductors ann earn $15. Name position preferred, 
Age ® to 3; over 14 pounds and five feet five 
inches. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room lj, 227 
Monroe street, Brooklyn, N Y 


WANTED AT ONCE—Young men en to learn tales. 
“ee Send for particulars today, Established 
EASTERN SHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 

Bor 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


~“WANTED—A practical farmer to work farm and 
dai-y on shares. A good chance for the right party. 
Anewer soon, Address J. A, ASH, Evans City, I’a. 


~~ SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 





FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, ayette (for- 
merly Elim) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants. Advisable to advance transportation 

expenses from New York to destination, to be re 
funded my! by men, 
ly the required help. 


~“WANTED— April 1, 1, position as foreman on farm; 
references. BOX 5&4, Somers Center, Y. 


in order to secure prompt 





AGENTS WANTED 
FARMER AGENTS WANTED—Time saver and 
money saver for farmers. Over one thousand sold in 
one county. Quick, easy seller, Liberal commissions, 
rite & now. FARM RECORD COMPANY, 
» Ta. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 











month, from large, fanes either sex, m, thece ts on 
from large, fan prolifi . . 
ACKLEY, Laceyvilie, Fa. > 

















—_ HOLSTEIN cows, heifers and 
calves ee richly bred. SPKINGDALD 
FanM, . 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: for 
sale, 2 co 4 heifers, 22 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, 
Lan » 

EIGHT ta ® oe Shorthorn bull, weight 
& best of dairy stoc! L. D. WRITT, Wedonia, 

- > intial 

BERKSHIRES—Choice lot of for sale; pure 
English breeding. E. D. DILLE » Detour, Md. 

#@ CHESTER WHITE pigs for sale. The kind 
the farmers want. 5. J. PARR, Newark, 0. 





REGISTERED Jersey a ifer calf, $5. ¢ GEORGE 
A. MARSHALL, Lisbon, N Y. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


NEW INCUBATORS, sligh slightly discolored by flood. 
Latest ew <*-. guaranteed sound, perfect 
hatchers. We-egs ni size, by eagh; 216-egg, 
$16.50 each SA price —o and $2). are oppor- 
tenity. Standard hate less than cost to make, 
pes ~—- 2 8 cash with order at 

a meubator and brooder catalog free. 
CORNEL! INCUBATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, N Y. 


BEFORE BUYING an incubator get our free 
catalog. 


ae ve you some money- orariag. polae. 
Bei olsince BS" “Sauce 


my te aha 








Tf you feed Raton* » Per. 


ixtu will increase fits Ask 
Bor Neeaicx By or Ys. ATON GRAIN AND FEED 
Mention this paper. 





"S CHICKENS lay eges in ‘warm 


~BYERTRODY i we 
Eine tre Ce RCT “fia ©, Cleve. 


Sta C, Clere- 


439 Latayette Street, - New York City 
24 ACRES, situated va miles from Cambridge, 
0. Good buildings, in good state of cultivation, 

underlaid with coal. Price 


fine lot of timber, 
$8200. Some other farms and residence properties at 
low prices. A. R. JOHNSON, Agent, New Con- 
cord, O. 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, emg Catalog free to intending 
Own Lyd to sell should call or write 
ILLIPS . WELLS, Dept 7, bune Building, 
New York. 





FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
, Climate mild and healthful, soil produc- 

water, fish and oysters, Write © &, 
pay, Pocomoke City, Md. 


ao LTRY FARM, 66 acres, a, thriving little town, 
miles from Richmond, 8room house, §1600 
L APAYETTE MANN, Amelia C H, Va. 








“VAL vu ABLE. “GRAIN. and stock farm, 600 acres, 
well fenced, slate roof buildings, $10 per arcre. 
LAFAYETTE MANN, Amelia C H, Va 








FARMS—All kinds, Catalog “free, BRIGGS & 


KOONZ, No BG, Ballston Spa, 


“MARYLAND FARMS—J. FRANK TURNER, 
Easton, Md. 





FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 


The A. A. Help Bureau Is 
All Right. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: Referring to -your 
help bureau department, I.think it is 
all right, as.I reeetyed. about eight or 
ten replies to my advertisement in 
the American Agriculturist. .I think 
it is a very good paper and like it 
very much.— [George J- Moss, Somers 
Center, N Y- 
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Selling in the Grange 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 





In these days of united effort in-all 
lines of occupation, the advantages of 
which farmers as a class have been 
latest to avail themselves, the sug- 
gestions lately made in American Ag- 
riculturist that concerted action should 
be taken in the sale of farm products, 
is both timely and proper. The farmer 
has been content -to remain the pro- 
ducer alone, making a product or 
crop and then leaving the sale, the 
distribution or commercial side en- 
tirely in the hands of others. He was 
in the dark as to prices fixed by the 
laws of supply and demand, while 
others, better’ organized and having 
the knowledge, which is power, of 
markets and prices, a class who “toil 
not, neither do they spin,” yet “reap 
where they have not sown, and gather 
where they have not strown,’”’ have 
continued to gather thé honey from 
the beehives of industry, “dress in 
purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day.” 

It has been shown by the United 
States department of agriculture tha* 
for the annual products of American 
farms for which the farmer receives a 
total of four billion dollars, the con- 
sumer pays 12 billions. Thus the go- 
between, because of his knowledge of 
the sale-part of the farmers’ business 
and the various produce exchanges 
and other organizations, receives $2 
for each one received by the producer. 

What the farmer needs, first, is or- 
ganization, and second, education. He 
should know cost of production and 
what the markets of the world can 
pay, as regulated by the natural laws 
of supply and demand, and so be able 
to “save for wife and home an honest 
share of what the harvest yields.” 
Then again, it is well known that 
combinations, rings and syndicates are 
formed, who corner crops and control 
prices, gambling or dealing in futures, 
and so unsettle real values, and the 
farmer becomes, to use a speculator’s 
own term, a well-sheared lamb. 

The remedy lies only in one direc- 
tion, the power of organization and 
education must be used. From time 
to time as the years go by, spasmod- 
ic efforts are made by farmers to have 
a say in the selling of some special 
crop, it may be milk, cotton or tobac- 
co. Too often these efforts are short 
lived, they are wide apart, isolated, 
and cannot withstand the solid on- 
slaughts. of combinations which are 
sometimes more than national, old, 
well disciplined, well capitalized and 
often unscrupulous. in their methods, 
And so these local efforts have. their 
exits and their entrances, for what are 
cornstalks against cannon? What is 
needed is a great national organiza- 
tion in which we farmers should take 
trade or professional pride, An or- 
ganization so broad in its principles 
as to cover not alone gall crops, but 
every feature of the farmer's life, as 
aman, producer and citizen. 

This we have in the grange. It has 
stood the test of years. It is as wide 
as the continent and when properly 
understood and applied will, with all 
its many other sides, solve the knotty 
problem of selling together. For 40 
years the grange has said in its plat- 
form, “we desire to bring producer 
and consumer into the most di- 
rect and friendly relations possible.”’ 
Through its organization and its edu- 
cation, it has fitted farmers to organ- 
ize fruit, milk, wool, maple sugar and 
other exchanges, It has established 
banks, elevators, mills, shipping as- 
sociations~ for handling grain, live 
stock, etc, and it can in truth be said 
of each and every one of the newer 
and later farmer organizations start- 
ead for commercial purposes alone, 
that their leaders learned their a b c’s 
in the kindergarten. or primary school 
of the grange. 

The buying and selling part is not 
all of a farmer’s life, neither is it all 
of the grange or grange life, but 
rather than scatter our strength in 
local and various organizations, let us 
rally around the long-tried and proven 
grange, that has made a record of 


successes in all its lines of work, that 
has won the respect of all classes, and 


was never so well equipped for pro- 
gressive work on all its many sides as 
at the present time. Let every intel- 
ligent farmer who would be free from 
dictation as to the price of his prod- 
ucts, and free from boss rule of every 
kind, make a careful study of the 
grange, and then unite with his neigh- 
bors in helping all the rest of us help 
each other. “The injury of one is 
the concern of all.” The benefit of 


one is the benefit of all.. The grange 
says, “Individual happiness depends 
upon general prosperity.” General 


prosperity comes. when farmers are 
prosperous... We hold the key to-the 
situation. We hold the lines, why 
not drive? 





Grange Notes 


DELAWARE 

State Master Walker in his report 
to national grange says the _ state 
grange is a unit in their “demands to 
the trustees of the agricultural col- 
lege to establish an agricultural course 
(not of paper), but one worthy of 
the name, that our sons may receive 
practical agricultural instruction equal 
to that given in other states with well 
equipped institutions. We are also a 
unit in our demands that the trustees 
shall spend the federal appropriation, 
provided by the Morrell and Hatch 
bills, in accordance with the strict let- 
ter of the law regulating the expendi- 
ture of the same, and not build up 
the classical and mechanical courses 
at the expense of the agricultural. 
Our demands are just and our good 
Patrons will never be satisfied until 
they are fully granted.” 


The Delaware state grange mutual 
fire insurance company continues to 
insure its members in a safe and sat- 
isfactory manner at a very low cost. 
The business of the company made a 
large increase the last year. Mem- 
bers are taking great interest in the 
improvement of public highways, be- 
lieving that the present methods of 
maintenance are too antiquated and 
expensive, as compared with the con- 
ditions obtained. 


The Sth annual grange state fair 
held at Wilmington, last fall, was a 
great success both socially and finan- 
cially. Members vied with each other 
in the display of the products of the 
farm and household, State Master 
Walker says, ‘“‘We were highly favored 
on that occasion by having Worthy 
Master N. J. Bachelder spend a day 
with us and speak to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. It was a red let- 
ter day for the order. Expressions of 
opinion were frequently heard of the 
high standing our order has reached 
in the minds of the people, and what 
a great influence the order could have 
if properly exerted. The opportunity 
is ours; we will try to improve it.” 

Delaware Patrons have taken the 
full management of farmers’ institutes. 
Meetings lasting one day.and evening 
at the various grange halls are ar- 
ranged. -They are of great benefit 
to the community, and nearly always 
add quite_a number to the- grange 
membership. Arrangements are being 
made to hold institutes on a larger 
scale than ever, this winter. - 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Center county Pomona - held its 
fourth quarterly meeting recently in 
the hall of Bald. Eagle grange at 
Milesburg. Three sessions were held 
during the day, the first at 10 o’clock, 
am. There was a large turnout and 
much business was transacted. -Reci- 
tations were given during the day by 
Mrs John Dale, Miss. Edith Lutz and 
Miss Annie Dale,—[N. 

The Chester county grange appears 
to be taking the lead in matters of a 
political nature in Pennsylvania. The 
dairy and food commissioner, B. F. 
Warren, is close to the leaders of that. 
grange. He is believed to have his 
advice frequently sought as to what 
shall be done to obtain good legisla- 
tion which is desired by the farmers.— 


The grange bank movement in 
Pennsylvania appears to be an un- 
qualified success, as all of the few 
such banks already established report 
a profitable business, The grange na- 
tional bank at Smethport, McKean 
county, has bought a desirable lot 
close to the court house for 
A fine building is planned, which will 
be erected and equipped at a cost of 
$20,000. Special accommodations will 
be provided for ladies.—The bank at 
Tioga has been doing business for 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 








W. F. HILL 


Who was re-elected master of the 
Pennsylvania state grange at its recent 
annual session is a recognized leader 
in grange work throughout the coun- 
try. Despite the fact he wished to get 
out of the state master’s harness this 
year, the Patrons in the Keystone 
state would not listen to his entreaties. 
The worthy work Mr Hill is accom- 
plishing has been referred to time and 
again in American Agriculturist. 





seven months and has deposits of more 
than $100,000. The Farmers and Tra- 
ders’ national bank of Clearfield, is a 
grange bank. Its capital is $100,000 
and its surplus $10,000. Each grange 
in the county had opportunities to 
take stock and the original list shows 
267 holders. The directors include 
Isaac Stage, a member of Mt Joy 
grange, No 584, as president, and W. 
F. Hill, of Chambersburg, master of 
the state grange. 

Before the November election the 
charges of graft in connection with 
spending $9,000,000 for decorating the 
new $4,000,000 capitol at Harrisburg 
became a political issue, but since the 
election demands are coming from all 
sides for a complete investigation of 
the matter. The grange is taking a 
particularly active part and numerous 
Pomonas are adopting - resolutions. 
These resolutions are all similar, call- 
ing for an investigation and a revi- 
sion of the present laws, so that the 
expenditure of the state funds will be 
better safeguarded in the future. 

Watson grange has fallen into ‘line 
With many other granges throughout 
the state and demands that the legis- 
lature enact laws during the coming 
winter which will better safeguard the 
public money. This action is an ‘out- 
growth of the recent charges of graft 
in connnection with the new $13,000,- 
000 capitol at Harrisburg. Ss. 
Snavely .is master. and Miss Bertha 
Willcox is secretary. --A .very success- 
ful. fair’ was -held -recently by Sugar 
Grove grange, the social. being held 
in the dining hall of the. grange. It 
awakened great interest among non+ 
members and gave the grange a 
great impetus in that neighborhood, 
The fair was divided into departments, 
each in charge of an interested person, 


DELAWARE 


Trophy grange is increasing its 
membership rapidly. It now has 110 
members, Several new members whose 
applications have already been handed 
in will be added soon. As the busy 
season among the farmers is over, the 
granges are getting down to business. 
—Dover grange he'd an interesting 
and profitable session at a recent meet- 
ing. Brother J. W. Davis, who until 
a few years ago, operated a large 
dairy farm in New-York, gave a talk 
on dairying. Sister Davis also told 
how to care for cream and all about 
butter making. 

NEW JERSEY 

Locktown grange, No-&8, has elected 

the following @Gfficers for the coming 


year: Master, Stacy G. Sherman; 
overseer, J. N. Smith; lecturer, Mrs 
Louisa Suydam; and secretary, G. J. 
Fisher. 


Sergeantsville grange No 101 re- 
cently elected the following officers: 
Master, W. E. Rittenhouse; overseer, 
George Bellis; lecturer, N. B. Ritten- 
house; chaplain, Mrs Frank Fisher; 
steward, Augustus Larason; assistant 
steward. F. V. D. Fisher; treasurer, 
John W. Case; secretary, E. C. Rock- 


| ee 
\meeting will be held with Central 








afellow;. gatekeeper, Mrs Herbert 
Smith; Ceres, Mrs W. E. Rittenhouse; 
Pomona, Kathryn Stryker; Flora, Bes. 
sie Fisher; lady assistant steward, Mrs 
Mahlon Corson. Grange is in_ pros- 
perous condition; three members re- 
cently added. 

From the home of Brother George 
E. Hursh, of Delaware valley grange, 
No-143, two brides, sisters, attended 
the last meeting of the New Jersey 
state grange. One.was the wife of 
the young master, Ira Stoll: 


A. W. Fund grange of Essex county 
has elected the following officers “for 
the coming year: Master, A. W. Fund; 
overseer, J.. H.. Cook; lecturer, H. H. 
Haven; secretary, W. Burrell. 

Wantage grange, 76, has taken in 
20 new members this year. Théy hold 
an.annual’ picnic in Patrons’- park, 
with an attendance of 8000 to 10,000. 
—Mountain View grange, No 137, re- 
ports 20. new members this year.— 
Vernon valley grange, “No 134, has 
gained 40 new members in the last. 12 
months. Every grange ~ in’ Sussex 
county reports new members. Brother 
Holley says the membership in the 
county has more than doubled since 
last state grange meeting. 

The Mercer county Pomona held its 
recent meeting at Hightstown recently. 

Each lecturer represented her subordi- 
nate grange instead of having a mem- 
ber contribute to the program, as 
heretofore. 


Whitehouse grange has been pro- 
gressing finely, has more than doubled 
its charter membership of 23. Meet- 
ings are well attended. Considerable 
co-operative buying of groceries and 
farm supplies is a feature. At a meet- 
ing October Worthy Master Knapp of 
Lincoln grange attended. He gave an 
instructive addres:. The grange at- 
tended Riverside in a body, had a 
pleasant time and received many heip- 
ful instructions. Had a chicken sup- 
per December 1; well attended, being 
entertained by a member’s grama- 
phone.- Worthy Master Davis and two 
or three members attended the annual 
session at Trenton, reported a good 
time. 


NEW YORK 


At a recent meeting Oswego Po- 
mona grange expressed itself in favor 
of the denatured alcohol bill; of some 
national law to enforce uniform 
freight rates for interstate commerce; 
and uniform taxation of corporation 
property. The farmer should benefit 
greatly from the denatured alcoho! bill 
which would permit of more profita- 
ble disposal of certain farm products. 
As assessments now are decided, prop- 
erty of corporations is undérestimated, 
since it cannot often be seen. Assess- 
ment, the grange claims, should be 
at the full value of the bonds and 
stock, differences to be adjusted on 
grievance day. Officers elected were: 
Master, H. W. Kadt; Overseer, George 
Dale; Lecturer, Mrs E. P. Farnham; 
Secretary, F. E. Rounds. The March 


Square grange on the second Tuesday. 

Deer River grange, St Lawrence 
county, has a live, hustling member- 
ship. This is the home grange~ of 
Brother Fred Shepard, state lecturer. 
New members are being received con- 
stantly. At the last meeting the com- 
mittee on the dramatic play, soon to 
be given, was ready. for. rehearsal. 
Brother V. C. Newhall: is business 
manager. The new officers will be in- 
stalled January 4. A special program 
is being arranged, and supper will be 
served at 15 cents., The public are in- 
vited. The farmers’ institute will be 
held at Lawrenceville February ‘7. 


MARYLAND 


In the death of J. B. Ager, master 
of the Maryland state grange, the or- 
der has sustained a marked loss. Mr 
Ager was born in Massachusetts 70 
years ago. and when quite young he 
removed to New York and later went 
to Maryland and engaged in truck 
farming. Still later he became inter- 
ested in dairying and for many years 
supplied large quantities of milk to 
the city of Washington. He was re- 
cently elected to his fourth consecutive 
term as master of the Maryland state 
grange. He was one of the best known 
men in Maryland and has devote. 
practically all of his time to grange 
work. Mr Ager has been prominently 
mentioned for political office on a 
number of occasions, but has always 
preferred to remain independent in 
politics and devote his time to the 
service of his fellow farmers through 
the grange. 
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Give the Orchard Proper Care 


FE. J WATERSTRIPE, 





I have heard many farmers say 
there is-no money in an orchard, and 
‘that it does not pay to set out fruit 
trees. This is a mistake. In the first 
place, there’ are some localities where 
one kind of fruit will grow better 
than another, and then, tod, some 
farmers think that all that is neces- 
sary is to plant the tree and not take 
any further care of it. You never get 
something for nothing, and if the or- 
chard is given proper cultivation, I see 
no reason: why it should not pay. It 
should be kept cultivated and pruned. 

Some years ago I set out an orchard 
of mixed fruit on my farm, and at the 
same time another orchard was set 
out on another farm. The trees came 
from the same nursery at the same 
time. My orchard is full and I hardly 
lost @ tree.. The other orchard has 
passed from the sight of men, and 
the same farm is almost without fruit. 
The trees in my orchard were set with 
care in the fall, the ground was 
plowed at the time, and a large hole 
dug for each tree, with the top soil 
carefully placed around the roots and 
a little of the subsoil scattered loose- 
ly on top for a kind of mulch. 

The first year I had potatoes be- 
twee: the.trees, but afterward kept it 
in clean cultivation until two years 
ago, when it was seeded down. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer I would 
go over the ground with the cultivator 
one week and with the harrow the 
next. It certainly paid me for my 
trouble. A farmer should give his or- 
chard as much consideration as he 
would his corn field and he will reap 
the reward. 





Tobacco Farming and Soil Fertility 


W. A. HENRY, DEAN WIS AGRI COL 





In an address before the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin tobacco 
growers’ and dealers’ association at 
Madison recently. Dean Henry at 
the Wisconsin college of agriculture 
dwelt upon the subject of conserving 
soil’ fertility. 
sections where tobacco is not an im- 
pertant crop will find: much meaty 
matter for consideration in his re- 
marks. Liberal extracts from these 
are herewith give and ill particular- 
ly interest tobacco growers. ° 

A point to which I call your atten- 
tion is, keep up the fertility of the 
whole farm. To keep up the fertility, 
only a few acres of tobacco should be 
grown on each farm. The remainder 
of the land should be devoted to a ro- 
tation of crops and a large amount of 
live stock kept: Dairying or sheep 
raising go particularly well with to- 
bacco growing. In order that cows 
or sheep be profitably kept, let there 
be a large production of clover hay 
and Indian corn. 

In the table given herewith I pre- 
sent figures which show the amount 
of available manurial constituents in 
1000 pounds of various feeding stuffs. 
To get the quantity per ton, multiply 
‘tthe figures given in each case by two. 
In whatever crop. the farmer may 
grow, he needs an cbundance of ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
his soil to nourish that crop. Nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid ang potash are 
the constituents of plants that are 
most often lacking in the soil. 

The farmer who takes off a half- 
ton of straw from his land, takes away 
the amount of these fertilizing ele- 
ments stated in the table for each 
of the chemicals named, Timothy hay 
takes a good deal more fertility from 
the land than the same weight of 
wheat straw. Further, clover hay con- 
tains a great deal more nitrogen and 
potash than does timothy hay or 
wheat straw, and a great deal more 
phosphoric acid than does wheat straw. 
CROPS RICH IN MANURIAL CONSTITUENTS 

Coming to the'grains, we notice that 
Indian corn contains ever 18 pounds 


Farmers in states and” 
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of nitrogen, 7 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 4 peynds of potash for each 
1000 pounds of grain, Oats contain 
still. more than corn, If a farmer 
were to’ spread-1000 pounds of wheat 
bran on his field, he would add there- 
to nearly 27 pounds of. nitrogen, 29 
poun@s -of phosphoric acid, and 16 
peunds of potash, In a few - eases, 
farmers-have actually bought wheat 
bran and scaitered it.over their fields 
for fertilizer. ~ : 


SOIL ROBBERY A CRIME 


Everyone who tills a piece of land 
should feel it his highest duty to keep 
up the fertility of such land. He 
who leaves a farm poorer in fertility 
than when it came into his possessten, 
is a soil robber, who leaves the world 
worse off than. when he camie info it. 
He who leaves his farm richer and in 
better tillage, when through with it, 
has been a blessing tothe world. It 
is of the highest importance to this 
state that our tobacco growers so op- 
erate their farms that tobacco grow- 
ing will never be charged in the fu- 
ture, as it has been in the past, only 
too often, with having impoverished 
the land, There is a way to avoid this. 

In the case of the manure which 
goes back to the general fields, it is 
best, usually, to haul this eut to the 
pasture field, and scatter it directly 
thereon, as fast as made. Then turn 


CONSERVING SOIL FERTILITY 


the rich, thick sod over in the fall 
for corn the following year. Corn will 
stand a great amount of manure, just 
as tobacco will. Then let the corn be 
followed by oats, in which there is a 
heavy seeding of clover, with some 
timothy. The good farmer is always 
a liberal user of red clover seed. Sow 
not less than six quarts per acre of 
the best quality clover seed. A good 
clover and corn farmer rarely fails in 
business. . 
MANURIAL CONSTITUENTS OF FEEDING 
STUFFS 

{Amount per 1000 pounds.) 
Materts! Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Possbt 

The ibe 


ibe 
Wheat straw..... 5.9 1.2 5.1 
Dorn fodder...... 10.4 2.9 14.0 
Timothy hay.... 12.6 5.3 9.0 
Clover hay....... 20.7 3.8 22.0 
Indian corm.:;.... 18.2 7.0 4.0 
Wheat. bran..... 26.7 28.9 16.1 
Wheat middlings. 26.3 9.5 6.3 
pn oe 15.1 7.9 4.8 
CE cxcss Rtaions.t.¢ Sae 8.2 6.2 
Cottonseed meal, 67.9 28.8 8.7 
Linseed méal.... 54.3 16.6 13.7 
Tobaccg leaves... 24.5 6.6 50.9 
Tobacco stems... 16.4 9.2 38.2 
Sugar beets...... 1.4 08 2.3 
Beet leaves...... 3.2 1.0 3.5 


In determining the actual value of 
the above materials as direct or indi- 
rect fertilizing agents, farmers should 
bear in mind that nitrogen is worth 
about 17 cents per pound, phosphoric 
5 cents and potash 5 cents. 
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and it seldom fails. 





He does not know what it is to build expensive shelter for the protection of his stock*in winter and 


‘Where would you rather be? 


‘In the North or East hugging a stove to keep warm, or living a free, comfortable, out-of-door 
life in the Southwest ? The farmer in the Southwest is enjoying his winter. 
and “‘a freeze’’ is almost unknown to him. 


as for long feeding periods he is spared that expense. 


When you stop to think that he has all of these advantages, and besides has only paid a fifth or a 
tenth as much for his land as you paid for yours and can raise 30 bushels of wheat, 50 bushels of corn or 
90 bushels of oats to the acre, don’t you think he hag al! the best of you? 


He has good markets and usually gets better prices for all he raises than you get. 
The climate is healthful and pleasant and altogether the South- 


community. 










churches are good and convenient. 
western farmer is prosperous and contented. 


pertaining to it—together with any specific 


Why don’t you move to the Southwest? You can own a big farm there for what a small one costs 
in your state. A few years hence, this low-priced farm will be a high-priced farm in a highly prosperous 
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He is able to work out-of-doors all the year and it is not 
uncommon for him to raise two or three crops ayear. Five or six cuttings of alfalfa is the expected thing 
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Middle Atlantie Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of couniry 
so prominentin the production of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, fruitsand 
vegetables. The cry long since went forth 
Jrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compete 
with the west. Jt is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agriculturist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpful matter needed. Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable’ American Agricullurist 
your own paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State College Notes 
Cc. E. MYERS 


Recently a committee of the state 
grange on their way to Dubois spext 
three days inspecting the college. 
‘They were much interested and looked 
especially into the needs of the school 
of agriculture and experiment station. 
The following gentlemen comprised 
the committee: C. C. Hess of Philips- 
burg; E. BE. Chubbeck of Rome; D. H. 
Yankey of Altenwald; G. G. Hutchin- 
son of Warrior’s Mark and W. ‘ 
Packard of Granville Summit. 

The attendance of the creamery 
course and the short course in agri- 
culture which opens January 3, prom- 
ises to be larger than ever before. 
This year student committees will 
meet all incoming trains and will lend 
such assistance to the new men as 
may be needed. 

At a recent meeting of the agricul- 
tural society the following officers 
were. elected for the remainder of the 
college year: President, W. R. Whits, 
"OT of Beaver Falls; vice-president, C. 
L. Goodling, ’07 of York; secretary, P. 
B. Bennetch, ‘09 of Newmanstown; 
treasurer, C. E. Myers, ‘08 of Hughes- 
ville and corresponding secretary Prof 
T. I. Mairs of State college. After the 
election of officers Prof Thomas Hunt, 
the newly elected dean of the school 
of agriculture, gave an interesting 
talk on the future of the school of ag- 
riculture at the Pennsylvania state 
college. 

Vice-president Welsh, Director Hunt 
and Prof Van Norman attended the 
meeting of the state grange at Dubois 
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recently. Prof Hunt delivered an 
address, 
Preparations for farmers’ week 


which occurs December 27 to January 
2 are completed. <A schedule of 40 lec- 
tures and demonstrations has been 
prepared showing the day and hour 
in which each will occur. There will 
be 18 instructors, who will present 
the following subjects at the different 
periods. Improvement of farm crops, 
corn. judging, beet and dairy cattle, 
swine, stock feeding, butter scoring, 
corn testing, making starters, poultry 
raising and judging, forestry, water 
supply and sewage and home sanita- 
tion. The resident instructors will be 
as follows: Dr H. P. Armsby, professor 
of animal industry; Dr W. A. Buck- 
hout,¢professor of botany and horticul- 
ture; Dr William Frear, professor of 
agricultural chemistry; Prof Thomas 
Hunt, professor of agronomy and di- 
rector-elect Professor Thomas J. 
Mairs, professor of animal industry; 
Prof George C. Watson, professor of 
agriculture; Prof H. E. Van Norman, 
professor*of dairy husbandry. The in- 
structors from other colleges and 
places are as follows: J. Dwight Funk 
of the firm of Funk Brothers of Illi- 
nois. Prof James E. Rice, assistant 
professor of poultry husbandry of Cor- 
nell university; T. E. Orr, secretary of 
the American poultry association of 
Pennsylvania; Prof John H. Skinner, 
professor of animal industry at Pur- 
due university at Lafayette, Ind and 
Ww. S. Smarzo dairy expert and in- 
spector of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington, 
D ¢S. 


Notes From Pennsylvania—An act 
of the legislature of 1995 provides pen- 
alties for conviction of any one ship- 
ping infected nursery stock into Pa, 
The law strikes at both nurserymen 
and railway companies. Prof Surface 


AMONG THE FARMERS. 


has been quietly gathering evidence 
for some time and is about to sue a 
number of firms and corporations. 
The act provides that no stock can be 
shipped into the -state unless fumi- 
gated. The officials believe that the 
law has not been obeyed and that the 
violation is responsible for much of 
the’San Jose scale in the state, as well 
as other pests. Most of the stock is 
believed to have come from New York 
and Ohio. 

Willow Street, Lancaster Co—Help 
problem growing more difficult .even 
with advanced wages. .Corn fodder 
better cared for. than usual, more of it 
shredded than heretofore. Sept sown 
wheat has better appearance than 
later sown. Autumn unusually rainy 
no heavy rains damaging. Prices 
fair. Potatoes 65c, apples 90¢ 
to $1.25 p bu, eggs 35 to 40c, butter 
35 to 40, hay $18 to $19.50. 

Columbia, Lancaster Co—Farmers 
doing necessary hauling for winter. All 
stock stabled, with plenty offeed, look- 
ing well and commanding good prices. 
Fat dressed hogs scarce, selling at 8 to 
8%c. Fowls fairly plentiful, but high 
in price. Dressed chickens Tlic. Geese 
15e. Ducks 18c. Turkeys 20c and 
scarce. Potatoes 65c, butter 40c, eggs 
35 to 38c, lard 10c p Ib by can; 11 to 
12c at retail. Mill feed in good de 
mand at high prices. 

Springfield, Bradford Co—But little 
farm produce remains in farmers’ 
hands. Hay was practically all sold 
early in the season at $10 p ton; now 
it is worth $13. Farmers are not. do- 
ing much work except chores, Glu- 
ten feed $28 p ton, bran $24, new 
meal $20, middlings $25, hay $13, 
buckwheat $1.20 p 100 Ibs, potatoes 
65¢e p bu, apples 50c, fresh cows $45 
@60 ea, chickens lic Ib, ‘turkeys 
18¢e, eggs 40c, butter 30c, milk $1.40 
p 40-qt can. 





DELAWARE 
Echoes of State Grange Meeting 


8. H. JACKSON 





One of the principal topics for dis- 
cussion at the recent Delaware state 
grange meeting was the position the 
grange should take with respect to 
the agricultural college. For some 
time the grange has taken a different 
stand from the board of trustees. It 
maintains that the Morrill fund -is 
not being expended so as to give agri- 
cultural education its proportionate 
share. It hints at a separate institu- 
tion in order that the agricultural de- 
partment may be conducted more in 
accordance with its ideas. This condi- 
tion of affairs is unfortunate, and it 
is hoped the trustees and the grange 
may come to some compromise, 

During the discussion, J. H. Hughes, 
former secretary of state, spoke of 
state expenditures for agricultural ed- 
ucation. He said the state has ex- 
pended over $10,000 for buildings and 
equipment for the Delaware college in 
extra appropriations. The Morrill 
and Hatch laws, intended for the pro- 
motion equally of the agricultural and 
mechanigal arts, bring $5 an- 
nually from the government. Instead 
of spending an .equal proportion of 
these funds in agricultural education 
he said only about $1209 a year is so 
spent, and only one agricultural stu- 
dent in 130 is graduated. 

In reply to these charges, John M. 
Stockley, one of the trustees of the 
college, declared that some of the 
statements were misrepreséntations. 
He showed that the college receives 
only $25,000 for educational purposes 
from the government, and that more 
than $1200 is expended for agriculture, 
since a large part of the college fund 
is expended in general sciences and 
classical departments which benefit 
the agriculturaf students as much as 
others in giving a thorough foundation 
in the sciences related to agriculture 
as well as rounding out general edu- 
eation. If the Delaware legislature 
would make an appropriation for a 
farm the agricultural students could 
be given a practical education, and the 
agricultural department become. the 
most important and interesting in the 
college. 

As a result of much discussion upon 
this topic it was resolved that when 
the board of trustees shall have been 
so readjusted, and the legal title of 
the property of the Delaware college 
so vested in the state of Delaware as 
to give certainty that all state and na- 
ttonal st reptace © made for the ad- 


vancement of education in agricultural 
and mechanical arts shall be actually 
so applied, the state grange recom- 
mends the purchase and equipment of 
a farm to be the property of the 
state for the use of the college and 
statte for the use of the college and 
experiment station. 


Newark, Newcastle Co—Prof C. P. 
Close has resigned and accepted the 
position of horticulturist of the Md 
exper sta. During the five years he 
has been connected with the college 
he has devoted his attention mainly to 
the apple industry of the state. 


New Castle, New Castle Co—Wheat 


never looked better at. this season. 
Corn a good crop and nearly all in 
storage. Wheat 72c for No 2, corn 42c 
on cob, shelled 44c. Orchards in good 
shape. Hay a good crop; timothy $19 
to $20. Straw $8 to $10. Farmers: get- 
ting top prices for poultry, eggs and 
hogs. White potatoes retail close to 
$1 a bushel. Milk and butter bring 
top prices. In a word, our farmers 
are prosperous, barring the low price 
of wheat. 





MARYLAND 


Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co— 
Corn is husked and fodder housed. 





‘There has not been as much tilling of 


the soil as usual, owing to recent rains. 
Eggs 26c owing to mild ~weather. 
Chickens, young, 10c, broilers 25c a 
Ib. Wheat is looking fine. 


Cavetown, Washington Co — Farm- 
ers are about ready for winter. Weath. 
er has been very fine for outdoor 
work. Growing wheat looks well. 
Stock of all kinds in good condition: 
Fruit buds in fine shape for winter, 
having matured fully. Turkeys scarce 
and high. Hogs 6%c, butter 27c, hay 
$12 p ton, eggs 27c, corn 65c, pota- 
toes 50c p bu, wheat 70c. 





Maryland Grange Note. 

Carroll county Pomona met at Friz- 
zlieburg, December 15. Upon the ar- 
rival of Dr McDonald, secretary of 
the state grange, Worthy Master Fuss 
called the meeting to order. After the 
regular routine business Dr McDonald 
and -Brother Walsh of Westminster 
made very interesting addresses on the 
labor question. S. M. Buckley of El- 
dersburg gave a very interesting lec- 
ture -on the advantage of thorough 
cultivation of corn ground. Charles 
Peltz of Medford grange, the most ex- 
tensive poultry raiser in the county, 
gave a practical talk on the produc- 
tion of eggs and the importance of the 
brooder and the rearing of chickens. 

—- 


NEW JERSEY 


Flanders, Morris Co—The weather 
is very mild and pleasant. Some corn 
out to be husked yet. Corn in ear 
worth 70c p 100 Ibs. Oats 37c p bu, 
buckwheat 6 :,- wheat 80c, rye 60c, 
cob meal 90c, brown middlings $1.25, 
pork 8@9c p 1b, chickens. 12c p Ib 1 w. 
Eggs 40c’p doz. butter 30c p Ib. Ap- 
ples are scarce, bringing $1.50 p bbl. 
Turkeys very scarce, none to be had 
at any price. The co-operative cmy 
at Flanders is doing a fine business. 
Some of our enterprising farmers are 
putting steam heat in their houses. 


United States Senator Dryden of 
N J through his friends is turning 
every pebble along the political beach 
and grasping at every straw that seems 
to furnish <ny strength to the founda- 
tion he is laying to again secure elec- 
tion to the exalted position he now 
holds in Washington, Farmers of the 
state should bombard Gov Stokes at 
Trentor with letters protésting against 
the re-election of Dryden as he is a 
menace to their interests and a de- 
fender of beef and oleo trusts as well 
as other interests controlled by these 
monopolies. Farmers will also do well 
to write their senators and assembly- 
men in no uncertain way that they 
expect them as their individual rep- 
resentatives at Trenton to vote straight 
out against Dryden and have a man 
of Stokes type or some one else who 
will truly. represent the farming in- 
terests and protect them in their great 
industry. 

Paterson, Passaic Co—Farmers here 


carting hay to town and bringing back 
manure. Some are preparing to gath- 
er ice. Many have their own ice 
houses for milk and family supplies. 
Outside farm work completed. Very 


little frost in the ground and little 
snow. Milk cows doing well. Hay $2), 
straw $16 to $17, butter 35c, eggs 55 
to 60c. 

The State Hort Soc will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Trenton, Jan 2-3. An 
unusually good program has been pre. 
pared, Fruit growers should lay their 
plans to be present at this meeting, 


Vineland, Cumberland Co — The 
farmers’ institute which was in session 
Dec 14-15 was the best as relates to 
program and size of audience ever 
held here. The stereopticon views by 
Nox Cain were very_fine, and all the 
speakers were of the highest grade. A 
splendid exhibit of fruit and vegetables 
was displayed, and the Patrons provid- 
ed dinners which could not be excelled. 
Much good has been accomplished by 
the useful instruction given. 


Vernon, Sussex Co—Egegs are 40c p 
doz at store, potatoes 75@85c p bu. 
Cc. L. Gireaus harvested about 2500 
bus corn and has purchased an engine 
and boiler and is grinding it for cow 
feed. Some of our farmers have just 


finished corn husking. The Borden 
Milk Co contemplate operating a 
creamery at this station. A _ serious 


break in the Standard Oil Co’s pipes 
near here, did much damage to the 
farm of Smith Card. On Dec 5-8 was 
the state poultry show, which was 
a good one, there being about 1000 
birds in competition. 


New Jersey Grange Notes 

Wantage grange, No 78, of Sussex, 
recently elected the following officers: 
Master, N. Hall; overseer, Eri Van- 
druff; lecturer, J. W. Wilson; steward, 
Wilber Havens; assistant steward, 
George Roy; chaplain, Levi Hall; 
treasurer, C. E. Stickney; secretary, 
Mrs Eri Vandruff; gatekeeper, J. M. 
Shay; Pomona, Mrs W. Wilson; 
Flora, Mrs James Doty; Ceres, Mrs 
Peter Caskey; lady assistant steward, 
Miss Stella Sprague. This grange is 
in a flourishing condition. It has add- 
ed 24 to its membership the past year. 
The outlook is still for more seeking 
admittance. 

Lincoln grange, No 136, of West- 
wood held its annual meeting for the 
election of officers December 19 at (4d 
Fellows hall. The following officers 
will serve for 1907: Master, C. H. 
Devoe; .overseer, J. N. Lutkin;lecturer, 
J. H. Ackerson; secretary, F. J. Lud- 
wig. This grange has added 29- new 
members during the year, making a 
total of 84. Some co-operative buying 
has been accomplished, such as seed 
potatoes, berry cups, peach baskets, 
oats and feed. This plan will be pur- 
sued the coming year. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
wild. ducks bring $1.50@3 p pr, rabbits 
25@40c,. potatoes. 45@50c p bu, beets 
1.25@1.50 p bbl,/cabbage 11@12 p ton, 
Carrots 1.25@1.50 p bbl, cauliflower 
1.50@1.75 p bu, celery 15@20c p bch, 
cukes 2.50 p doz, onions 50c p bu, ruta- 
bagas 1@1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 15@20c, 
apples 2.50@3.50 p bbl. Corn 48@50c p 
bu, wheat 73@75c, oats 37@40c p bu. 
Timothy hay 19@20 p ton. 

At. Philadelphia, wheat flour $38@ 
4.75 p bbl, buckwheat flour 2.25@2.50 
p 100 Ibs, bran 23 p ton, timothy hay 
22, straw 8@13. Eggs 25@35c p doz, 
cheese 14@14%c p Ib, fowls 10@12c p 
Ib 1 w, turkeys 16@18c, ducks 13@ 
13%c, geese 13@l4c, pigeons 20@22c. 
Tallow 5@6c p lb, apples 2@3 p bbl, 
cranberries 8@10, potatoeS 45@55c p 
bu. Cabbage 10@12 p ten, onions 40@ 
7c p bu, sweet potatoes 40@50c p 
bskt. String beans 1.50@3 p bu, 


At Buffalo, the holiday week opened 
with 130 lots of cattle in the yards. 
Choice steers showed an advance of 10 
@15c p 100 lbs. The general demand 
for such cattle was extensive. Infe- 
rior stock not much higher. Fine to 
fancy beeves moved at $5.75@6.25 p 
100 Ibs, coarse to fair 4@5, fat heifers 
3.25@4.75, bulls 2.50@4, cows do, -veals 
7.50@8.50, heavy calves and grassers 3 
@5, oxen 2.75@4.25, stock and feeding 
steers 2.50@4.50, milch cows 20@60 ea. 

The hog market showed a slight ad- 
vance over a week ago. Trade gener- 
ally quite active, and buyers seemed 
to want supplies. The bulk of fat 
swine moved at $6.60@6.75 p 100 Ibs. 
There were 60 double decks of sheep 
among the receipts. Lambs active and 
40c higher than at the close of last 
week. Tops move’ at 7.50@7.80 p 100 
Ibs. Wethers sold around 5.25@5.75, 
bucks and stags, etc, 3@4.25. 
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‘Excellent Pennsylvania Poultry Shows 
N. 





Poultry and pet stock shows are 
growing more numerous each year in 
the Keystone state. During the first 
half of December three shows of the 
most successful kind were held... The 
best was at Harrisburg but it was the 
best only because it is older than the 
others. It was the seventh annual ex- 
hibition of the Pennsylvan fanciers’ 
association. Hundreds of specimens 
were shown. Attractive prizes were 
offered and the affair generally was a 
distinct success. Plans are now being 
made for a better show next year. 

The Ephrata poultry, pigeon and 
pet stock association, organized at 
Ephrata, Lancaster county, during the 
past summer has just closed its first 
annual exhibition. The exhibits were 
numbered by the dozen and everything 
points to yearly shows of the highest 
caliber, 

The Lebanon poultry, pigeon and 
pet stock association, another new 
concern, Kas just closed fts first ex- 
hibition. ‘There were more than 1 
entries and the show was such @ suc- 
cess that the members of the associa- 
tion immediately decided to make the 
displays annual. The fourth annual 
exhibition of the Lancaster county 
poultry association will be held at 
Lititz right after Christmas. 


Maryland Farm ftems 


G. 0. B. 








At the last meeting of Senior Gun- 
powder agricultural club of Baltimore 
county, the expression preyailed that 
dairy farms should pay a money rent 
rather than share methods. Best time 
to let milk set to ripen cream 24 hours 
where spring water is used to cool, 
when ice is used 12 hours is sufficient. 
Temperature for churning cream or 
milk. 58 to GO degrees. Where cream 
is allowed to stand 36 hours, two 
churnings a2 week should be made. 
Qldest cream must not be mixed with 
the other,. Five gallons of milk re- 
quired to yield one gallon of cream, 
and usually from one gallon cream 
three pounds of butter. Pure food 
law passed by congress was favorably 
commentéd on as advantageous in se- 
euring fewer adulterations in articles 
ef diet and increased pricés. Prices on 
other articles were considered higher 
than they should be because of tariff. 
Some expression was that tariff -for 
revenue would. correct and that cheap 
food and clothing are blessings and go 


with good times. A member said the , 


best quality of feed’ makes best ma- 
nure, and can keep ground clean by 
spreading manure and plowing it un- 
der; manure on top of soil makes 
more weeds grow, Endeavor to grow 
grain with least expense. If manure 
is held in barnyard would use a ma- 
nure spreader. One said he cleaned 
barnyard out thoroughly three times 
a year. Another member said com- 
mercial fertilizers paid in their bene- 
fits to grass as well as grain. An- 
other declared fertilizers make crops 
ripen sooner and puts them ahead of 
the rust. Fall plowed land, two mem- 
bers said, yielded at least two barrels 
more an acre than spring plowed, 
and in both cases manure spread when 
plowing was done. A member said 
fertility of soil must be attributed to 
manure and treatment of farms. Dairy 
and stock farms proved it. 

At last meeting of Junior Gunpow- 
der agricultural club, the main theme 
discussed was Dairy feeds and how to 
use them. T. V. Richardson said 
about all that constitutes a balanced 
ration can be grown on the farm: 
Clover, alfalfa, corn, oats and barley. 
If required to go to the market, bran 
and cottonseed mreal are good balan- 
cers. Advices both to be used with 
corn. With good clover hay he can 
get along without bran. Bight to ten 
pounds of grain with ten to 30 pounds 
of hay or fodder is given to each cow. 
Swill slop makes all cows give poor 
milk. He grinds his corn and oats 
and buys bran and cottonseed meal. 
E. E. Scott said he feeds some glu- 
ten, which improves the milk and 
makes the butter better. He feeds 
two pounds cottonseed meal to each 
cow daily. Cottonseed meal and clo- 
ver color the milk. Consensus of opin- 
ion was that dairymen should grow 
on the farm most of their feeds. A 
member said he was feeding a mix- 
ture of 400 pounds corn, 200 mid- 
dlings, 100 rye ~—s and 100 western 


bran, and average feed is eight pounds 
a cow. Sometimes he gives 12 pounds, 
depending on the cow, One cow that 
responds well on liberal feeding com- 
menced to give lumpy milk. He held 
up on the food and the cow came out 
all right. « 
Farmers within eight or ten miles 
of Baltimore keep loaded shotguns and 
guard their evergreen trees to keep 
thieves from the city making raids 
ou them for Christmas trees. Butcher- 
ing is now at its hight in the state, 
and high price of pork pleases the 
farmers who have porkers for sale, 
The scarcity of farm labor was dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of Georges 
Creek farmers’ club held at Parkton. 
It was resolyed to ask congress to 
modify the immigration law, so as to 
permit farmers te contract for for- 
eign farm labor. Joseph B. Turning 
of Baltimore county secured an aver- 
age of 18 barrels, bushels of shelled 
corn, from a.45-acre cornfield. The 
Pleasant Mount farm near Elkten has 
been sold to the Oblates of St Francis 
de Salis for $9000. It is te be used as 
a seminary for educating young men 
for the-Catholic priesthood. 


Maryland Tobacco Growers Pull Together 


iL. M. K. GRIFFITH, CALVERT COUNTY, MD 


This year’s tobacco crop, as far as 
my section fs concerned, is light in 
weight, although the growth in the 
fields were large. A substantial propor- 
tion of the crop was fired in the field 
and was not housed. Nevertheless, 
this year’s crop is probably of better 
quality than that of 05. Not over 5% 
of the output has changed hands yet. 
Judging from the small quantity sold 
prices are booming up better than 
were received for the '05 crop. 

About a year ago the farmers organ- 
ized an assn called the Md tobacco 
planters’ assn. Up to this time we 
have succeeded in getting about two- 
thirds of-.the planters to join. The 
assn proposes to have the tobacco 
pledged. to it by the planters. The 
assn agent will grade and set a price 
upon each sample, and it will then 
pass into the hands of the commission 
merchants who will be compelled to 
sell it at the figure established by the 
grader. In this way we will control 
the market, and obtain a better price 
for our leaf. The tobacco trade in 
Baltimore has been in the hands of 
a monopoly which the planters are de- 
termined to break up; hence the for- 
mation of our assn. The above meth- 
od will be adopted for the crep about 
to be marketed. 


Pennsylvania “Granges Active 
nN. 








Pomona grange, No 48, of Berks 
county held a very successful meeting 
at Shoemakersville recently. Two im- 
portant resolutions were adopted. One 
is against the distribution of free 
seeds, The other tells of the fight of 
the grange for two-cent railroad fares 
and trolley freight, both of which de- 
sires appear to be about to be granted. 
It states that the grange will use its 
utmost efforts to heve enacted such 
legislation as will cause corporate and 
personal property to be taxed as heav- 
ily as farm property. It is also asked 
that the school appropriations be in- 
creased in order that districts may 
maintain schools for seven months 
without the district alone paying more 
than $35 a month. Daniel W. Bohn 
is master and Henry A. Miller secre- 
tary. 

Logan Valley grange, No 644, of 
Bellwood, Blair county, has adopted 
resolutions demanding a thorough in- 
vestigation of the alleged graft in the 
new capitol at Harrisburg and asking 
for new laws which will better safe- 
guard the public money. Frank M. 
Glasgow is secretary, H. F. Cox mas- 
ter. 

The popularity of the grange bank 
is shown by a contest which four 
Potter county granges are making for 
one about to be established there. The 
grange bank at Tioga, Tioga county, 
has been in existence for less than a 
year and its success is so great that 
Potter is determined to have one, But 
Coudersport, Harrison Valley, Shingle- 
house and Ulysses each want the bank. 

; has offered a guaran- 
tee of $10,000 and Harrison Valley 
has offered half that sum. Shingle- 
house will meet Ulysses’ offer. The 


_contest is friendly and it is not thought 


that the bank, no matter where lo- 

cated, will suffer from ill-will of the 

rival places. : 
Wellsboro grange, No 1009, of Tioga 






AMONG THE FARMERS 


county, has elected the following offi- 
eers for 1907: Master, J. E. Spencer; 
overseer, G. A. Bowen; lecturer, F. 8S. 
Andrews; secretary, W. H. Whiting. 

Pomona grange of Ruggles, Luzerne 

eounty, elected officers: Master, A. A. 
er; overseer, C. M. Honeywell; 
lecturer, F. L. Ruggles; secretary, 
Alpha Hilbert. 
gpa tagline 
True Spirit of Co-operation 
J. H. G., VIRGINIA 

In American Agriculturist’s editorial 
of November 17 you refer to a very 
important matter, 2a neighborhood 
slaughter house. The advantages you 
enumerate are so real and so manifest 
that every person who reads them 
must be convinced. The benefits of 
co-operation are many and the farmer 
could, ag well as anyone else, profit 
by their adoption. The sole difficulty 
is that the commendable features are 
not so apparent. Any work that can 
be done better by united effort, or 
done more expeditiously, should be 
fostered, since such action would give 
better results or allow the individual 
more time for other. labor. As the 
neighborhood mill was a distinct gain 
to the vicinity over the family mor- 
tar, so a common slaughter house 
would prove a benefit. 

Commercial and industrial evolution 
have brought co-operation and corpo- 
rations into existence and our further 
development demands their extension. 
They are the fly wheels which carry 
us over the shocks of price fluctua- 
tions in the cost of materials and lock- 
auts that would be disastrous to small 
individual concerns. The farmer feels 
their benefits and he-—would be the 
first to suffer from their artificial re- 
striction by adverse legislation. 

Your article on co-operation is 
timely. The farmer can gain by ju- 
dicious union of common interests and 
he can profit in the co-operation of 
manufacturing enterprises which fur- 
nish us with products at old prices, 
though cost of all materials and labor 
have been enhanced. This is not an 
argument in favor of trusts; it is a 
feeble plea that in the interests of 
farmers, unwise barriers to industry 
and trade should not be set up by over 
hasty legislation. 
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Rousing Farmer’s Conference 
H. 8. JACKSON, DELAWARE 





A® specially strong program .was 
presented at the agricultural confer- 
ence under the direction of the state 
board of agriculture at Dover last 
week. Wesley Webb, secretary of the 
state board, spoke on The influence ex- 
ercised by farmers’ wives. He sald 
that the plan of work of farmers’ in- 
stitutes is to include special institutes 
for women. While there have not 
been rapid advances or changes in the 
domestic sciences still there are dis- 
coveries of improved systems of work 
which are of great importance in coun- 
try life and progress, and it is now es- 
sential that these be treated before 
audiences of women. Frequently the 
woman is the real manager of the 
farm, and the active and progressive 
spirit that encourages advancement in 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits. 

In his talk on the inspection of feed- 
ing stuffs Prof E. S.. Penney, chemist 
of the experiment station, urged the 
appointment of an inspector of animal 
feeds. Where there is no inspection 
all kinds of feeds of an inferior grade 
are sold to the farmer, who, ignorant 
of the character of such feeds, often 
buys in the dark, and at a consider- 
able risk to his stock. 

The duty of the state in controlling 
animal diseases was treated» by Dr 
Leonard Pearson of Pennsylvania uni- 
versity. He urged the establishment 
of a live stock sanitary commission 
with the governor of the state as 
chairman. As other members of the 
commission he suggested three mem- 
bers of the state board of agriculture, 
some breeder of pure bred live stock, 
and an experienced veterinarian. The 
last would become ex-officio the state 
veterinarian and would also be as- 
signed as professor of veterinary sci- 
ence at the state college to teach vet- 
erinary hygiene, and correlate his 
work with that of the experiment sta- 
tion and the state board of health. 

In his talk on the control of an- 
thrax Prof F. B. Chester, director of 
the state bacteriological laboratory, 
brought out the point that the exter- 
mination of this may be effected 
by ‘burning every part of the carcasses 
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of animals that die from the disease. 
Dr Albert Robin of Wilmington gave 
an illustrated lecture on the nature, 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 
An illustrated lecture on the life his- 
tory of the San Jose scale was given 
by Prof C. O. Houghton, entomologist 
of the experiment station. C. J. Pen- 
nock, state ornithologist of Kenneth 
Square, Pennsylvania, discussed the 
function birds exerci8e in farming. 
The audience took keen interest in this 
subject and plied the speaker with nu- 
merous questions. He spoke ‘very 
warmly in favor of the chimney swift 
and other members of the swallow 
family as great blessings, since they 
destroy large quantities of injurious 
insects. 

In the absence of Henry Walker, 
master of the state grange, S. H. Der- 
by, president of the Peninsula’ horti- 
cultural society, discussed the work of 
the grange: its past, present and fu- 
ture. Dr A. C.. True, director. of the 
bureau of experiment stations in the 
national department of agriculture at 
Washington, discussed Country life 
education. After touching upon the 
benefits to be derived from elementary 
agriculture in country schools he out- 
lined the needs of the Delaware col- 
lege and the experiment station. He 
said that no college can give a good 
course in agriculture without having 
a farm, and he urged the people of 
the state to exercise their influence 
with the legislature to purchase a suit- 
able farm. Only one other experi- 
ment station in the United States is 
lacking in this respect. 

G. W. Knoor of the department of 
education at Washington, spoke on the 
needs of a better system of rural edu- 
cation in Delaware, and Prof H, Hay- 
ward, director of the experiment sta- 
tion followed with a discussion of the 
needs of the Delaware college and ex- 
periment station. He agreed with Dr 
True on the advisability of purchasing 
a farm to be used for experimentation 
and practical education. He also rec- 
ommended that a horticulturist be ap- 
pointed at the college, to be paid by 
thé state, to do state horticultural! 
work. At the close of the meeting 8. 
H. Derby recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to frame a proper 
recommendation to be made to the 
state board at the next meeting of 
the legislature. 


— 0 Wm 
- Pennsylvania Tobacco Notes 
LANCASTER COUNTY — Stripping to- 


bacco is now the order of the day. 
Growers throughout this and _ sur- 
rounding counties have been busy 
working on the crop and déliveries 
are also being made with freedom. 
The 06 leaf handled so far shows up 


good in quality and it is believed that 
it is worth all the buyers paid for it 
Growers who have not sold are asking 
15 to 16c p Ib or better. Buyers are 
inclined to rebel at these figures and 


are trying to force the market under 
a 15c level. Many growers are con- 
cerned in the outcome of the matter. 
In fact, buyers claim that 25% of the 
‘06 crop remains in first hands. Our 
correspondent at Columbia says: Same 
trouble has occurred between growers 
and buyers over tobacco that was pur- 
chased early in the season, A few 
dealers have refused to accept leaf de- 
livered recently on the grounds that 
it was not properly handled. John 
Longenecker of Mt Joy purchased sev- 
eral lots a few days ago, giving 16 and 
5c p Ib. Tobacco is fine in quality and 
of light weight. 


I like to read the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist. I get more 
information out of it for the money 
than from any other source. There 
are no fake advertisements to deceive 
the people and lead them astray. I 
am a prohibitionist and a granger and 
will be 76 years old in March.—[Wil- 
liam T. Irwin, Center County, Pa. 


NOT FOR SALE 


Perhaps it is not generally under- 
stood that the American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 
1907 will not be placed on sale and 
therefore cannot be bought. It is given 
absolutely free to subscribers who will 
renew .at once for a year in advance, 
or send us a dollar for a new yearly 
subscription. 

This year’s book will contain as a 
special feature complete information 
regarding the great national laws such 
as Railroad Rate, Pure Food, etc, and 
many other items and statistics of in- 
terest. Be sure to take advantage of 
this offer now as orders will be fille) 
in the order received. 
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THETLIVE’STOCK MARKETS 


(LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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Cattle ! Hogs Shesp 


1906 ) 1905 | 1906 } 1905 | 1906 , 1905 


——|—___., —— | ___., 
————— | 


‘Per 100 lbs 





i] 
Chi 





0 .....|87.00 |$6.75 {$6.45 |$5.20 $5.90 |$6.00 
New York...| 6.25] 6.50; 7.10] 5.26) 5.90| 6.25 
uffalo......| 6.50 | 6.25] 6.80 | 5.20) 5.90| 6.25 


6.30 | 6.10] 5.60| 5.75 


ansas City) 6.50] 6.75 
5.90 | 6.20 


Pittsburg...| 6.26 | 6.15) 6.80 | 5.20 


At Chicago, the cattle market ruled 
somewhat lower and buyers were not 
inclined to give the usual big premi- 
um for strictly fancy grades of steers, 
Part of this was due to a marked lack 
of quality in offerings. | Bulk of steers 
sold off 25@50c. Good to choice corn 
fed beeves moved at $6.25@7 p 100 Ibs, 
distillery 5.40@6, fed Tex 4.50@5.75. 

Prices paid for canners and cut- 
ters showed comparatively little 
change. However, packers at times 
showed some lassitude in going after 
supplies. Inferior to good canners 
moved at $1.25@2.10 p 100 ibs, cutters 
2@2.60. After a period of unusual 
strength, prices for veal calves 

,dropped. Dealers say the market be- 
|came top heavy. Prime veals move 
‘around 6.50@8 p 100 Ibs, heavy calves 
3@4. Fat cows sold at 3.25@4.50, 
heifers 3.75@5.25, stags 2.75@4.65, bulls 
8.25@4.50, feeding steers 4@4.50, stock- 
ers 3@3.50, milkers and springers 25 
@50 ea. 

While the hog trade proved some- 
thing of a seesaw affair, the general 
effect of the market was slightly high- 
er. Supplies were fairiy well taken 
care of by the big packers. Pigs were 
somewhat scarce, particularly small 
roasters, Choice fat swine moved 
largely at 6.25@6.45 p 100 Ibs, with 
rough lots around 5.75@6. Average 
prices held about 1.25 p 100 lbs above 
a year age, and 1.75 higher than this 
time in ’04, 

Killers discriminated sharply against 
half fed sheep. Here is a point, that 
feeders shovld bear well in mind. 
Much thin stock sold to go to the 
country during the past two months 
has cost farmers a very stiff price, 
and in order to realize the best re- 
turns these sheep should not be mar- 
keted until well finished. The gen- 
eral trade in muttons proved fairly 
satisfactory. Wethers moved at’ $5.25 
@5.75 p 100 lbs, yearlings 5.75@6.35, 
ewes 4@4.50, choice lambs 7@7.75, me- 
dium to fair 6.40@6.75, feeding lambs 
6.25@6.80, ‘ 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, buyers from the east 
are showing a desire to take full sup- 
plies of drafts and heavy chunks. The 
former moved at $175@225 ea, with 
some fancy stall-fed stock at a higher. 
range. Small southern horses some- 
what slow at 65@115, heavy mules 
good sale at 150@200 each. 





THE GRAiN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot) —————— — 
1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 sees, 1905 
Chicago..... -79 | 88) ] 445] 48 34 | 31 
New York...| .84 | .96 | 53 | .58 at 37 
Boston ...... — | — | bu] 56 | 414 | 393 
Toledo....... .80 90 AT 45 87 33 
8t Louis..... 77 89 43 41 34 | «Sl 
Min’p'lis.. .]| .80 | .83 | 44 | 40 | .33 | .29 
Liverpool....! .93 | .96 | .58% | .65 - - 
At Chicago, the usual holiday dull- 


ness has pervaded the wheat market. 
The undertone was one of comparative 
steadiness, prices showing no radical 


changes. In spite of the dull- 
ness in domestic markets,’ there 
is no appreciable effort to depress 
prices below the present level. These 


remain somewhere around 74@74%c 
p bu for the contract grade of wheat 
at Chicago, and 78c for May delivery. 
Choice milling wheat in carlots com- 
mands the usual premium. The old 
year closes with the wheat market in 
a generally healthy position in spite of 
the lethargy of speculators. The lib- 
eral crop of 1906 is going into con- 
sumptive channels at a moderate pace, 
and there is reason to believe in nor- 
mal reductions in stocks as the winter 
wears away. 

In corn more disposition is mani- 
fested to ship freely from western 
counties, but the inadequate number 
of cars hinders. Speculation is dull 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


and inconsequential. The home de- 
mand for immediate consumptive pur- 
poses is very heavy, while the export 
trade remains only moderate to small. 
Locally No 2 corn in store is quot- 
able around 44@44%c p bu, and for 
May delivery 44c to a fraction under. 

Oats continued dull, but weakened 
when a’ govt bulletin was issued, 
pointing to a larger’ crop than had 
been anticipated. The export trade 
does not appreciably pick up. Stand- 
ard oats in store salable around 34c p 
bu, May 36@36%c. 

December is closing with a rye 
market of very dull proportions, prices 
without noteworthy. change. No 2 in 
store quotable somewhere around 65c 
p bu, f o b 66c. 

Barley showed possibly a little more 
life, yet quiet withal. Offerings mod- 
erate, demand .fair, quotations un- 
changed. Barley screenings 37@45c p 
bu, feed barley 42@45c, poor to choice 
malting 46@56c. ; 

Offerings of grass seeds were small, 
and market without special change. 
Prime timothy quotable at about 4%c 
p lb, clover 13%c, hungarian and mil- 
lets around 1c, buckwheat 1c. 

At New York, the export demand 
for corn and corn products improved 
slightly. It is reported by dealers that 
export grades of meal are oversold. 
No 2 mixed corn moved at 53c p bu, 
the quotation showing little change 
from that noted in this journal last 
week. Corn meal moved at $3@3.15 p 
bbl, hominy 3.10@3.25, brewers’ meal 
1.16@1.20, chops 22@22.50, mixed oats 
39c p bu, white clipped 40@42c. Feed- 
ing barley 52@54c, malting 65@66c, rye 
68c, malt 66@76c. No.1 spring wheat 
91e, No 2 red 8lc. Buckwheat 1.25@ 
1.30 p 100 Ibs. 


GENERAL MARKETS | 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold “nasmall way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans 

The British bean crop of ’06 totals 
9,970,900 bus an increase of 1,700,000 
bos over '05. This includes England, 
Wales and Scotland. 

At New York, export orders are 
light and the domestic demand could 
be better. Marrows_ bring. $2.30@2.40 
p bu, pea beans 1.45@1.50, red kid- 


~ neys 2.35@2.40, yellow eyes 2.10@2.15, 


limas 3. 

At Boston, demand not aggressive. 
Pea beans move sluggishly at $1.45@ 
1.55 p bu. Mediums 1.60, yellow eyes 
2.10@2.20, red kidneys 2.40@2.50, 

At Chicago, prices show an easier 
trend and the market lacks aggres- 
siveness. Choice hand picked pea 
beans bring $1.40 p bu, red kidneys 
2.25@2.40, brown Swedish 1.50@1.65. 
Limas 4.75@5 p 100 Ibs, 


Cabbage 

The cabbage situation westward 
shows relatively more strength than 
in the east. In Wis the market has 
hardened perceptibly recently, f o b 
quotations ranging at or above $10 p 
ton. 

At New York, market only steady. 
Fine Danish brings $12@14 p ton. A 
little domestic is selling at 8@10. 


At Boston, the market is slow and 
prices have eased off a trifle. Best 
Danish seed moves at $15@16 p ton, 
or 1@1.10 p bbl 

At Chicago, the recent improvement 
in prices is well maintained. Holland 
seed commands $12@14 ton, red 
cabbage 30@32, domestic 75c@1 p bbl. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, apples are selling a 
trifle weaker both as regards present 
and future delivery. Dealers say this is 
due in part to the holidays. Primé 
evap apples sell at 8c p Ib, dried 6@ 
7c, chops $2.60@2.75 p 100 Ibs, cores 
and skins 1.60@1.75. Small fruits gen- 
erally unchanged, evap cherries com- 
manding 18@29e p Ib, raspberries 20@ 
22c, blackberries 13@15c. 

Eggs. 

During the season just closed 37,430 
doz eggs were sold on Sinclairville, N 
Y board of trade. The average price 
was 22c p doz, the top being 34c and 
the lowest 16c. 

At New York, prices are off. West- 
ern firsts, however, meet with ready 
sale at 28@32c p doz. Fine hennery 


stock sells up to 40c p doz. There is 
an accumulation of medium fresh eggs 
on the market and these are slow sale 
at 25@28c, 

At Boston, arrivals have enlarged 
and this with lower prices west and 
south resulted in taking the edge off 
the market here. Fey hennery stock 
goes at 40@42c p doz, northerns 35@ 
838c, western fresh 30@33c, refrigera- 
tors 20@24c. In a retail way locul 
guaranteed eggs still sell around 50c 
p doz. 

At Chicago, the advances previously 
noted in these columns made the mar- 
ket top heavy and a serious break took 
place. Reports from parts of the 
southwest tell of some increase in 
production. Extras are now quotable 
around 30c p doz, firsts 24@25c, dir- 
ties 18@20c, refrigerators 21@23c. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, hothouse lambs not 
offered plentifully. and choice car- 
casses bring $10@13 ea. Roasting pigs 
scarce, desirable lots weighing 10@15 
ea, seHing at 14@16c p Ib: Heavy pork 
somewhat sluggish at 9@10c, * veal 
calves in keen demand at 10@12c, 
grassers 5@7c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At the recent meeting of the Red- 
lands oranse growers’ assn of Cal, 
packers agreed on $2.25 p box as a 
minimum price on shipments made be- 
fore Jan 1 

Reports from Cape Cod say that per- 
haps 90% of the ’06 cranberry crop has 
been shipped. “he movement so far 
exceeds that of last year by fully 50%. 
Recent sales noted along the cape at 
$8@8.50 p bbl, while one grower sold 
some fcy fruit as high® as $10.50. 
Farmers are looking kindly toward 
the industry. 

At New York, pears hold steady, 
being quotable around 5 p bbl. 
Kieffer pears range 1.50@2.25. Grapes 
quiet, Concords selling around 1@1.50 
p case. Cranberies firm, fcy fruit 
making 10 p bbl or 2.50@3 p cra; in- 
ferior cranberries relatively lower. Fla 
strawberries bring 30@50c p qt, 

At Chicago, a fair inquiry for cran- 
berries at $7@12 p bbl or 2@2.75 p cra. 
a from ian sell at 75c 

qt, persimmons Il. p cra, oranges 
bos @8.50 p bx. Kumquats b5e p at. 


Game 


At New York, a good demand noted 
for all desirable stock. Quail bring 
3. .25 -p doz, snipe 2.50@3.50, 
plover 3@4.50. -Woodcock 1@1.75 p 
pr,- grouse 2.50@3, partridge 2.25@ 
2.75, mallard duck 1.50@1.75, rabbits 
20@50c. 


Hay and Straw 

At Chicago, with supplies running 
larger the market has become a trifle 
duller yet prices are relatively high. 
Strictly choice timothy sells at $18@ 
18.50 p ton, mixed 16@17.50, prairie 
12@16, best rye straw 10@11.50, wheat 
and oat 7.50@9.50. 

At New York, former quotations are 
well maintained. There is a keen de- 
mand for the finer grades of timothy 
and in fact all marketable hay is 
meeting with a fairly good inquiry. 
Offerings are moving at prices as fol- 
lows: Prime timothy $23 p ton, clover 
mixed 90@95c p 100 Ibs, clover 80@85c, 
shipping T0@75c, packing 55@60c, long 
rye straw 55@65c, oat and wheat 40 

C. 


At Boston, offerings are not heavy 
and this is resulting in the market 
being maintained at a comparatively 
high level. Straw somewhat dull and 
weak. Choice timothy moves at $21 
@23 p ton, stock hay 15@16, alsike 
clover 15@17, long rye straw 12@13, 
oats 8@9. 


Honey 

At New York, prices holding fairly 
steady. Fey comb honey sells readily 
at 16c p Ib. Buckwheat moves at 10 
@12c, southern extracted 80@35c p gal. 
Beeswax shows little change; prices 
range 29@20c p Ib. . 

Lumber 

At New York, there is no letup in 
the demand, as the building and 
structural trade seem active. Spruce 
brings $24@30 p 1000 ft in wholesale 
lots, hemlock boards 23@26, yellow 
pine 30@35, white pine dressing boards 
35@45. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, owing to the holiday 
this week, trade proved somewhat dull, 
although there was no general weak- 
ness noted in prices. The latter are 
so high that dairymen are for the 


- ew 


most part buying very sparingly. Quo-! 


tations range as follows: City bran 
$23@24 B ton, middlings 24@25, red 
dog 26@27, linseed oil mea! 31.50, cot. 
tonseed meal 32. 
Nuts 

At New York, hickory nuts offered 
rather sparingly and market fully 
steady. Quotations ranging $3@3.40 
p bu. Black walnuts bring 1@1.25, 
ws do, chestnuts dull at 1.50 


Poultry 

At New York, the demand for near- 
ly all classes of poultry is comprehen- 
sive and there is no unwieldy surplus 
on the market. Spring chickens bring 
11@11%c p lb d w, fowls 12@12%c, 
roosters %ec, turkeys 15@15%c, 
ducks 18@1l4c, geese 1244 @13c, pigeons 
25c p pr. ° 

At Boston, turkeys not too plenti- 
ful and are firm sale. Ducks and geese 
fully steady. Dressed fowls and chick- 
ens in full.supply and prices showed 
some weakness, particularly for west- 
ern offerings.. Choice N E fowls bring 
14@16c. p ib. d _w, chickens 16@19c, 
nearby broilers 18@23c, geese 13@1ic, 
ducks 14@lic, pigeons $1.50@1.75 p 
doz, . squabs_ 1.75@2.50, fresh killed 
turkeys @ p lb, roosters 9%@ 
10c.. Live fowls 11%@12%e, spring 
chickens 11@12%c, roosters. 7@8%c. 


Vegetables 
According to trade authorities the 
06 tomato pack of the U § totals 
9,800,000 cases of 2 doz cans ea. This 
may be compared with 6,070,000 cases 
in 05 and an average 10-year produc- 
tion of 7,258,000 cases. 


At New York, string beans $3@4 
p bskt, marrow squash 75c@$1 Pp bbl, 
Hubbard do, Fla white $1.75@2.50 p 
bskt, turnips 75c@$1.25 p bbl, south- 
ern tomatoes $2@3.75 p carrier. Fla 
lettuce $1.50@8 p bskt, eggplants $2@ 
4 p bx, cauliflower $3@7 p bbl, old 
beets $1@1.50, new $2@2.50 p 100 bchs, 
carrots do, celery 25@50c p _ doz, 
pumpkins 75c@$1 p bbl, parsley $1.75 
@2.25 p 100 bchs, spinach $1.50@2.50 
p bbl, okra $2@4 p carrier. Sweet 
potatoes $1@1.75 p bbl, parsnips $1.25 
@1.75, peas $3@4 p bskt, Romaine $3 
@5 p bbl, chicory $2@3.75, brussels 
sprouts 6@12c p qt. Hothouse prod- 
ucts: Cukes $1@2 p doz, lettuce 25 
@10c, mushrooms 60@80c p Ib, rad- 
ishes $2@3 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 10@ 
30c p Ib, spinach 15@20c p doz “bchs, 
mint 75c, beet tops 75c p bu. 

At Boston, some western Hubbard 
squash ig realizing $25 p ton. Fla vege- 
tables are plentiful and prices tend 
lower. Turnips in only fair demand. 
Peppers $3.50 p bu, sweet potatoes $2 
(@3.2%, hothouse cukes $12@15 p 100. 
‘Lettuce 25@35c p doz, eggplant $3 p 
bx, string beans $1.50@2 p bu, beets 
60@7T5c, carrots Tic. Cauliflower $1.50 
p doz, celery $1@1.50 p doz  bchs, 
horse-radish 6@12c p Ib, spinach Tic 
p bu, hothouse tomatoes 20@25c p Ib, 
turnips 50c p bu, pumpkins $1 p bbl, 
brussels sprouts 10@1I5c p qt, cress 
40c p doz bchs, leeks do, mushrooms 
$1.50 p Ib, salsify 90c p doz behs, pars- 
ley $1 p bu, parsnips do, radishes 25c 
p doz bchs. Bay State squash $1.25 
p bbl, Essex Hybrid do, marrow $1.50, 
peas $1.50 p bu, dandelions $2.50. 

Wool 

There is a healthy undertone to the 
general wool market. Reports from 
abroad tell of a hardening in prices. 
At Boston, choice northern %@% 
blood wool brings 32@33%c p Ib in 
the grease. 





A NECESSITY 





“Those who have had the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer's 
Almanac in past years, have found 
that with each new issue of the book, 
its value and usefulness have increased, 
until it is now a necessity, and its 
publication is anticipated months be- 
fore it is ready for delivery. 

The remarkable crop reports have 
done much to bring about this popu- 
larity, b t it is the exhaustive tables 
of comparative statistics and many ar- 
ticles of unusual interest that make 
these Year Books invaluable, both to 
the farmer and his family. The 1907 
edition will surpass previous issues in 
many respects.. The illustrations are 
an excellent feature, the book ts 44%x 
6% inches in size and has 384 pages, 
is well bound in attractive paper 
covers. 

Do not fail to read the full descrip- 
tion and terms upon which the book 
is given. This announcement appears 


on another page of this paper. 
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THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


Latest_ Liverpool cables say: best 
grades of U S apples continue in good 
demand, but much stock is arriving in 
poor condition and this of course 
moves at a lower range of prices. 
Baldwins realize $2.25@4.35 p bbi for 
all grades, Greenings 2.25@3.25, Ben 
Devs 2: 25, Golden Russets 3.50 


Here is what Woodall & Co report 
to American Agriculturist regarding 
the Liverpool apple trade: Supplies of 
American apples are moderate. The 
shortage, however, has not had the re- 
sponse from the market that might 
have been expected, and altogether 
the result has ween disappointing. 
There are.some causes to account for 
this, mostly attributable to the want 
of attraction in the bulk of arrivals. 
Some of these sold at very low 
prices. The demand quite active 
throughout for good stock, but 
no actual advance can be quoted. 
Canadians continue scarce, and any- 
ching showing quality realized a higher 
range of prices. 

Apple exports in bbis from the U S 
and Canada for the week ended Dec 
15, with comparisons were: 

From To Liverpool London Others Total 

Boston .... 4830 — 1370 Sts 

Portland ee 2,220 —_— 

New York.. 6,569 aay li 815 1941 

Halifax eee "O53 253 

St John.... 1,082 2,296 3.308 
5,598 13, 185 32,434 


Total Wk...13,651 
6 2°140 10,625 18,841 


Wk ’05....+ 6,07 
Wk ’04 4,523 2,163 10,376 


At Chicago, market not particularly 
active yet supplies are being absorbed 
fairly well. Ben Davis $1.50@2.50 B 
bbl, Baldwins 1.50@2.50, Greenings 
@2.75, Grimes Golden 2'50@3.50, Jon- 
athans 2@3.50, Kings do, Spys 2@3.25, 
Winesaps 1.50@3, fcy western fruit 
1.25@2 p bu bx. 

At New York, enough apples are 
coming to meet all demands of the 
trade. Prices generally hold steady. 
Jonathans realize $2.25@8.25 p bbl, 
Greenings 1.50@2.75, Kings 2@3.50, 
Blew 1.50@2.30, Ben Davis do, 

Gano 2.50@3.60, Snow 2.50@3.25, Pip- 
pins J 1. .75@2.50, Spitz 1.75@3.25, Spys 

50@2.75, common varieties 1@2, fcy 
western apples 1.25@3 p bx. 

At Boston, fcy table fruit is selling 
firmer, Baldwins doing somewhat bet- 
ter. Choice Kings bring 2.50@3.75 p 
bbl, Snows 2.25@3.2 25, Greenings 1.75@ 
2.50,. Baldwins. 1. sig gH 75, Ben Davis 
do, Talman Sweets 1.75@2.75, Pippins 
1.75@2.50, bulk stock 1.25@2, Belleflow- 
er, Oxford, Pearmain, ete, 1.75@2.25, 
notes Sweet 2@3.25, bulk stock 1 
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THE POTATO SITUATION 


It would seem there is little prospect 
of large imports of potatoes into the 
U S from Europe this winter with the 
N Y market considerably under $2 p 
bbl not much inducement is offered 
shippers from the.other side of the 
Atlantic. Moreover the potatoe crop 
of Great Britain is not heavy this year. 
The production for '06—is given offici- 
ally at 8,428,700 tons against 3,726,700 
tons in "05. 

AtN ¥ and Chicago, frost bitten po- 
tatoes are much in evidence and these 
damaged tubers have moved as low as 
25c p bu. Some Chicago dealers com- 
plain that the consumption of pota- 
toes is not as heavy as it should be, 
in view of comparatively low prices 
prevailing. However, it cannot be de- 
nied that enormous quantities are be- 
ing worked off, as is evidenced by fig- 
ures relating to eastern railroad ship- 
ments and receipts at big markets. It 
ad claimed that shippers are loading 

s heavier than usual, owing to the 
- arcity of rolling stock. Dealers be- 
lieve that about 40% of the Me crop 
has now been moved. Some operators 
in the Pine Tree state are offering Jan 
tubers at 45e p bu laid down at chief 
eastern points. In many parts of 
Mich farmers are getting only 18@25c 
P bu for good table potatoes. Grow- 
ers are generally disappointed at the 
weak andertone of the market. In 
western N ¥ as high as 35e f.0 b has 
been given but buyers are mostly of- 
fering nearer 80c. 

At Chicago, liberal supplies have 
forced prices. down another notch or 
two. Sellers are compelled to = 





Prices in order to effect sales. 
Mich tubers realize 36@38ce p bu, com- 
mon to-fair 82@34c. 


At New York, market averaging 


about steady. - Chtes western tubers 
fetch $1.25@1.65 p 180 Ibs. Full sup- 
plies of good tu are coming by 
boat from Me. These potatoes are 
showing up better as regards frost 
than do carlot shipments. Long Is- 
lands move at $1.50@1.80 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


Butter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
"05., $48 24 23% 
06... 31% 31 
"04., 26@26% 26 26 


Exports of butter from the U §& for 
the month of Nov totaled only 
Ibs against 1,736,300 Ibs the same time 
in ‘05. So much for high prices on 
this side of the Atlantic. There is 
some talk of the possibility of New 
Zealand butter being brought into the 
U §S if prices continue to advance. It 
is now selling at 24c p Ib in the U K 
and it is claimed it can be landed in 
N*Y¥ or Boston at slightly above 3lc p 
Ib this including steamer freights and 
the duty of 6c p lb, However, as New 
Zealand butter is treated with preser- 
vatives this fact might result in its be- 
ing debarred by customs authorities. 
American speculators are _ certainly 
reaping a harvest this season on their 
storage butter. Some eastern dealers 
report that they have cleared as much 
as 5@10c p Ib. 

According to Inspector G. M. Whit- 


~aker of the National dairy division U 


S dept of agri, the amount of butter 
now stored at leading commercial cen- 
ters of the country is about 28% less 
than a year.ago. He states that the 
prevailing high prices offer an appor- 
tunity for a greater demand for but- 
ter substitutes, and those interested in 
enforcing the dairy laws will have to 
be alert in the direction of dishonest 
sales of fraudulent butfer. 

The Elgin, Ill, butter market is 
firm, with the official quotations at 
31%c p lb. Supply shows some in- 
crease, but not énough to meet the de- 
mand. Output of the district for week 
ended Dec 17 was 648,000 Ibs. 

The Chicago milk market shows 
strength, the prevailing price being 
$1.20 p 8-gal can. There has been no 
surplus yet dealers report all their de- 
mands filled. The milk shippers’ 
union suggests the Jan price A aoe 
i Feb $1.15 and March an 

At New York, the market is so high 
some dealers are a bit nervous about 
prices being maintained. Fine cmy 
commands 33c p Ib, dairy 26@29c, fac- 
tory. 20@22c. 

At Boston, butter—market is firm, 
Western cmy realizes 31@31%c p Ib, 
local cmy higher. 

At Philadelphia, prices holdjng up 
well. Choice cmy moves at 32% c p Ib: 

At Chicago, both fresh and storage 
emy sells well. Corisumption is hold- 
ing up better than expected. Extra 
emy brings 31c p Ib, storage 28@29c, 
renovated 23c, caiey 24@27c, packing 
18@19¢c, roll- 19@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 


At New York, firm prices prevail, 
particularly as Yregards the better 
grades of cheese. Best twins move at 
14@14%¢ p Ib. 

At Chicago, nothing new to record 
of the cheese situation. Recent quo- 
tations are still in vogue. Twins fetch 
13% @l4c p Ib, young Americas 14@ 

wc. 


Prices of Breeding Cattle—Accord- 
ing to Col W. A. Harris of Ill, a fore- 
most Shorthorn breeder, there have 
been 84 public sales of Shorthorn cat- 
tle throughout the middle west during” 
°06. In these a total of 3749 head were 
disposed of at an average price of 
$144. In ’05 there were 82 sales, the 
number of cattle going under the 
hammer was 35 and the average 
price $138. In. ’04 a@ total of 65 public 
sales, with an aggregate of ani- 
mals, realized an average price of 
$101. These figures would indicate 
that there is a turn in the comparative 
depression in breeding cattle prices. 
This is an encouraging item yt. stock- 
men in the middle west and breeders 
in O, N Y, etc. From '00 to ’03, near- 
ly 4300 registered cattle, all breeds, 
were sold in City at an aver- 





age of head. In 

prices @ Seca Ghous but = is 
said that the average year will 
drop near $ 





‘THE LATEST MARKETS 





A Fair inquiry Prevails for Hops 





Just a fair demand is noted for 
hops. Reports from Ore tell of sales 
of ’06 crops at 12%@l4e p Ib. The 
San Francisco market holds fully 
steady at 13@16c, the last named 
prices being obtained for choice lots 
only. At Chicago the demand is light, 
but offerings are moderate. Choice 
Pacific coast hops bring 15@18c p Ib 
at that point. The foreign situation 
shows no material change. In its Dec 
issue the Crop reporter says 

“Over of the hops exported 
from the U S are destined for the U 
K. Both shipments from the U S and 
receipts of the U K indicate a larger 
percentage than usual is being shipped 
from the U 8S. This would indicate a 
shortage*in the European crop. Prices 
would also indicate a shortage abroad, 
for in the principal markets of the 
U 8S and of foreign countries they 
have advanced very rapidly within 
the last few months. That prices in 
the U S should advance so markedly 
is especially indicative of a shortage 
abr , as the U § crop is considered 
above the average. All things seem 
to indicate a large demand for Amer- 
ican hops and at very fair prices.” 

According to dealers’ estimates there 
are 10,000 to 15,000 bales of ’06 hops in 
growers’ hands throughout the Em- 
pire state. According to American 
Agriculturist’s final estimate the N Y 
yield totaled 66,700 bales; hence, if 
dealers’ estimates be correct, present 
holdings approximate only 15@22% of 
the °06 total crop. Growers in the 


east continue to manifest confidence | 


in the situation. 
LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
{In cents Wich comparisons) 





¢ 905 1904 
N Y state, ch..22@24 18@19 35@37 
med to prime. rs tt 16@17 32@34 
Pac coast, ch...17@18 13@14 34@36 
med to prime. ‘15@16 11@12 31@38 
Olds .ccscesees 9012 5@S8 14@17 
German ...... :36@42 30@40 60@72 
Hop » Notes 





During the calendar year 05 the U 
K imported 12,224,000 Ibs of hops of 
which 36% came from Belgium, 32% 
from the U S, 16% from Germany, and 
16% scattering. The value of hops im- 
ported from the U S averaged 23c p Ib, 
German 7c, Belgium 15c, Netherlands 
14¢ and other countries 16c. 

A consular report says of the Ger- 
man hop crop: After previous esti- 
mates the yeather became so propit- 
ious for, ripening hops, particularly in 
Bavaria, that a much larger crop was 
gathered in the end than was expected. 
This circumstance principally accounts 
for original crop estimates being so 
much below the volume realized. 

Official figures show the German 
hop crop of '06 to total 47,068,000 Ibs, 
equivalent to 261,600 American bales 
of 180 Ibs ea. There are 1860 growers 





of hops in the Empire, and of these | 


1360 owned plantations of more than 
5 hectares (12% acres) each. The total 

acreage devoted to hops in Germany 
in 06 was 97,100. Since "03 the acre- 
age has enlarged 5485 or about 6%. 
The average yield in ’06 was 500 Ibs p 
acre against 670 Ibs in 05. The ‘06 
crop shows a notable shrinkage from 
that of last year. 


ONIGM, CROP AND PRICES 


from southwest Tex 

for the coming crop 

Il show e change from last year. 

This month transplanting has been in 
progress. 

= onion crop here ranges 500@800 

cars annum. Shipments run from 

June As to Aug 30. We supply local 

markets and get as far east as N Y 

and Boston.—[H. R. Whiteside, Louis- 





At New York, a large proportion 
of offerings from up the state are not 
particularly desirable in quality. The 
choicer grades of onions show firm- 
ness, while there is continued dullness 

2 Starter off Quotations are: 
ons. eastern whites sell at $3@5.50 

1.75@2.25, yellows 1.75@ 


Be gy 
te and western whites 1.25@ 





25] 653 


1.50 Pp cra, yellows 1.50@2 p bag, reds 
do, Orange Co reds and yellows 1@1.50 


p bag, La shallots 1.50@2.50 p 100 
behs. 
At Boston, conditions slow, but a 


repetition of preceding weeks. Low 
grade onions in full supply and easy, 
while fine stock is fairly good sale and 
is steady to firm in price. Native stock 


brings %0c@$1.10 p bu bx, western 
Mass yellows 75c@1.35 p 2-bu bag, 
western onions 1.25@1.75. 


At Chicago, the better grades of on- 
fons are selling in a satisfactory man- 
ner, but common and smal! stock con- 
tinues slow. Fine reds and yellows 
fetch 50@60c p 57-lb bu, common of- 
ferings 25@30c, Spanish onions $1.25 
@1.30 p cra. 


Good Cheese Prices.—Reporting to 
American Agriculturist this week Sec 
R. Reed of the Sinclairville, N Y board 
of trade says: “In our territory 21 
cheese. factories operated in "06. Total 
sales amounted to 39,100 bxs equiva- 
lent to 1,559,000 ibs. The average 

rice paid for the entire output was 
1.5c p tb, the highest being 13 %c and 
the lowest 8c. Sales of butter footed 
up 40,400-Ibs at an average of 22c p Ib. 
Highest price was 30c and the lowest 


lve. Our board has the reputation 
of selling only full cream cheese with 
the N Y state brand on every cheese, 


other counties may make more mone y 
on their produce w ith less reputation.’ 


Liberal Wheat Consumption — Ac- 


cording to reports furnished by mil- 
lers a total of 138,500,000 bus of wheat 


were ground by flour .milis in the 
northwest during the commercial year 
ended Sept 1, ‘05. The mills are large- 
ly located in Minn and the Dakotas, 
but a few in northern Ia and western 


Wis are included. During the past 
year Minneapolis mills ground 65,500,- 
000 bus, Duluth 4,500,000 bus and in- 
terior mills 68,500,000 bus. 








DE LAVAL. 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save *10.- to 15.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least *5.- Per Cow 


Every Year of Use 
Over All Other Cream Separators 


While They Last 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine. 


Caen and any desired particulars 
be had for the ashing. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: see 

74 Conrianor Gracey ~ “cae” 
NEW YORK. badack \ ——- Snad 
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5 FREE Premios 
CALI FORNIA 


Intensel sting. AM about the enor 
mous pro: - 70 per acre on sugar beets‘ 
on grapes; #1 on alfalfa. Dairying 
and stock raising are extremely promtaple. 
Grain and vegetable products pa to $200 
Booklets gtve facts and figures hee are in- 
disputable evidence of the vast superiority 
of Calffornia farms. 20 acres will more 
than a 160 acre Eastern farm. Get the ab- 
py vital ts and figure out how to se- 
an independent income and delightfal 
home it in this land of plenty and comfort, 
at small cost. Write today. 


California Farmiand Co. 
55 Grossz BLDe. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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By Riley M-Fleteher Berry 








[Miles Stoughton, a y 
The Stoughtons are 
Sarah 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER, 
school b eagag be Ri 7 to his home on a Vermont farm every week. 
‘at her 





*Lijah, is absorbed in inyentions, His mother, 


liar. 
Lucy, is considered “daffy” on flowers. They are not understood by their neighbors, Miles, 
a shortcut on a dark stormy night, encounters mysterious strangers apparently running from 


the direction of the 
pear in normal condition there.) 


house. His fears and anxiety are aroused, but when he arrives home things ap: 


Chapter IT 


T was a great com- 
fort to Sarah Lucy 
that “the boy” 

" was “handy about 
the house.”” When 
supper was over 
Miles dried the 
dishes for his 
mother before go- 
ing to his father’s 
shop. Elijah had 

‘eaten little and 
had left without 
indulging in his 

usual evening 
pipe, but when Miles entered the work 
room he found him smoking abstract- 
edly, as he sat before a-table on which 
were ranged various models. 

“My boy,” exclaimed Elijah, remov-~ 
ing his pipe, but without looking up, 
“this table represents a lot of money; 
a fortune, in fact. I don’t méan the 
trifling sums the patents have cost 
me—that’s not worth considering. I 
mean their potential value; their great 
future. You haven’t seen these new 
ones. I put the finishing touches to 
all of them this week—every one.” 
He shifted them carefully to. set 
each model off to the best advantage 
of light and position. “I consider 
my past two weeks’ work, which In- 
cludes the entire re-making of some 
of these, the best I ever did in my 
Ife. You remember I wouldn't let 
you see this table last week? Kept 
it well covered, didn’t I? And that 
corner, too, eh?” Elijah chuckled as 
with gleeful contentment. ‘Here,’ he 
went on, “you see, I have a facsimile 
of everything I ever invented, They'll 
all go on that shelf, labelled, tonight 
or tomorrow. 

“These last inventions, the automat- 
ic churn, the unbreakable flour sifter, 
cill fastener and portable, copper, 
window clothesline hoop, are all at 
last absolutely perfect. The Novelty 
Mfg Co will undoubtedly buy them all, 
I’ve been having quite a. correspond- 
ence with them, you know, off and 
on, and of course it’s the little con- 
veniences that sell and, as they say, 
‘make the quick money as well as 
bring the big returns.’ But, my son,’ 
Elijah instinctively lowered his voice, 
“T have our fortunes absolutely in 
my hands in those two models there, 
my airship and my submarine. I’m 
undoubtedly the creator of the great- 
est invention of the age. I shan’t ex- 
plain it to you. I’m not ready yet. 
But I'll say this much—no, wait a 
minute! Shut your eyes. Now look.” 
The airship had disappeared. 

“Wher is it!” exclaimed Elijah tri- 
umphantly. “Look under the table. 
Not there? Well, things are not al- 
ways what they seem. Shut your eyes 
again. There!" Now look!” The air- 
ship was again by the side of the 
other inventions. 

Elijah leaned forward impressively, 
shaking his lean right hand in Miles’ 
face. “My boy, I'll say only this much 
more: With the commercial floating 
of, my invention, sky and submarine 
navigation will be just as much part.of 
common, everyday life as are steam- 
boats and railroads, All I need is a 
little money to present them to the 
proper authorities. Just a little money. 
But I’ll get that, I'll get that! Peo- 
ple of the outer world have already 
heard it from me and—now don’t 
breathe it to your mother, but—there 
may be people nearer than you think 
who would take this up more than 
gladly if they could only get hold of it.. 
You know; Miles—he drew nearer the 
boy—"“there might be those who 
would even make excuse to see them 
and then—then—” 

“Not steal them, father?” 

“Now, I don’t say that, my boy. 
I’ve never in my life had that sus- 





picion of anyone that I didn’t regret it 
later. We—we won’t say that. It’s 
natural, of course, that others might 
think they had something almost as 
good and that they’d. like to perhaps 
buy mine to keep it. off the market, 
you know. But they couldn’t offer 
me enough!” 

“You don’t mean that people have 
already been to see you about them?” 
Events had indeed moved swiftly the 
past few days if this were the case. 


“Now, I don’t say that! I don’t 
say that! I don’t commit myself to 
anything. I might possibly want to 
play a little -game myself.” Elijah 


slapped a rheumatic knee with such 


force that a grimace tinged his 
chuckle. He gave a meaning puff at 
his pipe. “I might work off some- 


thing on them, give them their money’s 
worth, of course. But I'll not part 
with these, son,” and he fondly 
stroked the airship and the submarine 
as if they were living pets. “And re- 
member, my boy, keep your eyes and 
ears open, but your lips closed. 
There isn’t a thing goes on around 
this place that your old father’s not 
alive to. He’s up and about when 
you don’t think it. Just imagine mon- 
ey in sight, in my hands, after all 
these years of work! It’s enough to 
keep a man wide awake. 


“Now, I'll just put these away and 
you go in and talk plants with your 
mother. I may be up half the night 


yet, myself. But wait a moment. 
You see that closet, Miles? Never let 
anyone go there and never go there 





might cover up: someone's else ‘tracks, 
you know,’ son.’ 

“Why, no, ‘father, I’d never think 
of doing it any more than mother 
would. I'd be afraid to touch your 
things for fear of disarranging them. 
But who else would go there?” 

“That’s it, Miles, that’s it,”. said 
Elijah, oracularly. “t leave an airship 
and a submarine out on the table in 
full view, always. Apparently, they're 
perfect, but in reality, they’re no good! 
They'd have to try ’em to find it out, 
thovg¢gh. I’ve got another scheme 
which is part of the invention’s gen- 
eral plan. I'don’t say it hasn’t to do 
with wireless telegraphy, either, and 
that’s behind the closet door, too. It 
just seems when a man’s got one op- 
portunity a hundred open up all 
around him. But remember about the 
closet and guard it, if need be, even 
with your life!” 

Elijah’s tone and manner were 
so strangely different from his ordi- 
nary unemotional speech and actions 
that Miles did not know what to make 
of him. -Was his .father indirectly 
referring to the men he Had seen run- 
ning, or what did he mean? He woulda 


_certainly find oyt if he could. As he 


rose to leave the shop he said, cas- 
ually, ‘What do you suppose was the 
matter with Dock tonight, father?” 

The shot told. Elijah fired up in an 
instant. As quickly, however, he made 
an obvious attempt to control any ap- 
pearance of excitement as he replied, 
“The box I knocked off the bench 
might have struck him, of course. I 
tell you, Miles, don’t inquire too care- 
fully into everything you see and don’t 
believe everything you hear. Your 
father’s old enough to manage affairs, 
money making and all, without your 
worrying. We'll get along.” Then, 
his tone softening, “We're going to 
be rich before you know it, son. You 
and mother’ll be surprised before 
many days. I never have secrets from 
your mother, but this isn’t a secret. 
It’s just a little surprise’ that will 
gladden her heart and make us all 
easy and comfortable for the rest of 
our lives. Why, Miles, you’ll be able 
to go to college in the fall! But now, 
go to your mother. And don’t be too 
impatient. . I'll tell you both after 
just a little. Things aren’t quite 


THE CARRIAGE MAKER 


T. W.. B. 


I envy him his skill of hand; 

Of tools his quick and sure command. 
I envy him that he can ot 

In yonder iron, hid from 

The welded spring; that char” ‘defined 


Within this block, to him outlined, 
Lies felloe, hub and every spoke 
Which presently he will invoke 

To perfect form, so great the skill 
Of hands thus trained to do his will 


yourself. If I gave you leave to.go, it 











ready yet, but that’s . sufficient.’’ 
away, Blijah, chuckling, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and turnéd to the 
shelf where the smaller models were 
to be placed. “They might not ap. 
prove,’’ he said to himself. ‘The 
might not approve, s 
till it’s settled—-settled.”’ 

Miles was more puzzled than he had 
ever been in his life. Who were those 
men and, what had come over his 
father? He remembered that on re, 
turning from school the previous week 
he had seen scarcely anything of him, 
for Elijah had appeared only at mea): 
time, and not always then. He had 
seemed utterly engrossed in his work, 
more pathetic than ever in manner, 
And now this change. What did t 
mean? Perhaps his mother = could 
throw some light on the matter. 

The idea of Elijah’s making money 
seemed as ridiculously impossible as 
that old Dock could win the Derby, 
He had made a little once in a while, 
but he had spent a hundredfold more 
than-he ‘had earned, on his inventions, 
The chickens, the one or more cows, 
the home garden, Sarah Lucy’s plants, 
or the letting of-a field to a neighbor, 
had somehow kept them going as far 
back as Miles could remember. For 
the past two years Elijah had been 
so nearly helpless from: rheumatism 
that he could no, longer:attempt to 
care for even Dock and the cow reg- 
ularly. But with the addition of Miles’ 
school earnings they had been able 
to hire a small neighbor boy during 
the worst of the winter season to help 
Mrs Stoughton through the week's 
work while Miles was away teaching. 
They could depend -upon Elijah for 
neither practical, necessary work nor 
for money. But what if his father 
had at last achieved something worth 
doing! What wonderful fortune that 
would be, indeed! How much of hap- 
piness for all and what uplift of work 
and care for his mother! Miles’ 
thoughts came with a quickening glow 
that lighted his face with hope un- 
til, as he entered the warm kitchen, 
the force of the reality of past and 
present conditions sobered him. 

It was in many ways a serious ques- 
tion as to what ought to be done 
Aside from his mother, the farm, with 
its possibilities, was the love of his 
heart, the inspiration of his life. He 
experimented to discover in what 
way -it could be made profitable. Yet 
his efforts had seemed, thus far, in 
vain. The soil was apparently worn 
out. But he could not bear to think 
of leaving it and had undertaken the 
teaching of the Buxton school be- 
cause it offered sufficient for them to 
live on for a while, until he should 
discover what could be raised on the 
farm with profit. For surely, something 
could, though crop after crop, as in- 
finite in number and variety as the 
animals of Noah’s ark, had failed. 
The Buxton school prospects were not 
as roseate for the next school year 
since the directors’ last meeting. 
They had no wish to give up Miles, 
but the state of their finances was not 
as flourishing as necesary, in order 
to continue to offer him the same sal- 
ary. It must quickly be decided by 
him as to whether he could afford to 
teach again at Buxton in the fall. 

So far, he had made his school 
work a success. Success is not always 
at first marked by rapid increase of 
actual cash. Where one’s life work 
is concerned, if it is to be substantial, 
lasting and of the highest type, one 
must be willing to wait a little, to give 
time for sure and healthy growth. But, 
while teaching was too serious a re- 
sponsibility not to give it his earnest 
thought, his nature, too thorough 4 
combination of the ideal and practi- 
cal to ever shirk even a temporary 
duty, teaching was not to be his life 
work, and scientific culture of the soil 
was. For this he needed more money. 
The earth itself, with its magic power 
of transmuting homeliness into beauty, 
barrenness into rich coverings, called 
him. How could he make it possible 
to obey—to heed that call? 

He sat down by his mother, sure 
of her sympathy and interest in his 
school and its part in his future plans, 
of her practical suggestions connected 
with everything that concerned the 
family welfare. But there was destined 
to be no discussion of school tonight. 
Miles quickly returned to thoughts 
of the immediate present with Mrs 
Stoughton’s first remark: “I suppose 
father told you the Smiths are back? 
I forgot to speak of it at supper. 
They arrived but yesterday, John 

[To Page 657] 


As Miles said good night and waikeg 


so. I’ll not tell thes 
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The Adopted Daughter 


BY ETHYLN 





God sent into our home 
For -us to tend 

The dearest little child 
That hé could send. 

A tiny laughing’ maid, 
With soft dark hair; 

And Oh! how thankfully 
We gave her care! 


How strangely changed our lines! 
How bright the days! 

We loved so much to watch 
Her baby ways. 

We had none of our own, 
No ‘ehfldren sweet; 

We'd-longed so, for the sound 
Of little feet. 


The. glad years quickly fled 
As one long day, 

And ‘then our darling child 
Was called away. 

She for a little while 
To us was given, 

And then the Father called 
Her home to Heaven. 


Only a few short years; 
That we might know, 

How glad a child ceuld make 
Our lives below. 

Our work is finished now,— 
She is at rest, 

And I would ask dear friend 

. Which most was blest? 


With the Host 








Christmas is over but I trust that 
the spirit of it is still with each and 
every one of you to stay with you 
through the new year and gladden 
each day. 

Now here are some personal ques- 
tions: Shall we continue the Table dur- 
Ing the coming year? Do you think it 
really worth while? If so, what are 
you going to do for it? 

Table Talk is in your own hands. 
Just as soon as I find you have noth- 
ing to say I shall know that you are 
getting bored and the Table depart- 
ment will be dropped. The boys have 
a slang phrase “It’s up to-yéu,” which 
means a whole lot sometimes. This ts 
one of them. “It’s up to you” for the 
Table of 1907. 


The Open Forum 








Dear Host: This question of truth- 
fulness appeals to me. As a teacher, 
I met many different characters, old 
and young. I find lying a common 
failing, and on the increase, Time was 
when I did not know a woman could 
lie; now I collide with numerous really 
g00d women who think a “fib”—one 
Which is to work ill to no one, no 
harm at all.—[School Teacher. 


Dear Host: Yes, we are for the 
beautiful country, and would have it 
orderly and well arranged as to 
roadways, Dbuildings, forests and dis- 
tances between neighbors, Advertising 
should be kept in its proper bounds, 
and displays of this nature should 
not be allowed along roadways, on 
streets or on buildings. — [Jasper 
Blines, 


Dear Host: I am writing this letter 
with the hope that it may Help some 
one to decide in regard to the. adop- 
tion of some homeless little one. I-al- 
Ways thought that if it was God’s will 
not to give us a little child all our own 
that I would take some helpless little 
one and provide a home for it and 
care for it as though it were our own 
child, The time came when it seemed 
as if God read the thoughts of our 
hearts and sent us the dearest baby 
boy. ‘He was less than a year old and 
ot course we only thought of him at 
first as of a little stranger. But love 
»egan to grow at the very first and 
kept right on growing every day. ‘Now 
we never think of him as any but our 
own little boy. He i¢ stich a playful, 
happy child, he fii, our home with sun- 









shine and joy from morning until night. 
We have never regretted the day we 
took the little stranger into our home. 
We did not take him to be a servant, 
as is often the Case, but we took him 
to care for and love as though he were 
our child, I think’ the old saying is 
true that love begets love, and what 
is-so pure and sweet as the love of a 
little child.——-[Adopted Mother. 


Dear Host; The, following verses 
have. given me much comfort and in 
the hope that they may do as much 
for others I here quote them: 

“It singeth low in every heart, 
., We hear it one and all, 
A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 
They throng the silence of the breast; 
We see them as of yore — 
The kind, the true, the brave, the 


sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


“*Tis hard to take the burden up 
When they have laid it down; 
They brightened all the joy of life; 
They softened every frown. 
But, oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore! 
Thanks be to God that such have 


bee 
Although they are no more, 


“More homelike seems the vast un- 
known 

Since they have entered there, 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea of shore. 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides 
Our God forevermore.”’ 


Dear Host: Adeline Hendrickson of 
Kansas and Eliza of Massachusetts 
write of the blackcap titmouse, and I 
would add that this most active and 
vigilant of all kinds is with us all the 
year and is very familiar at the home 
premises. One day in May I noticed 
a titmouse very busily engaged in ex- 
cavating a resting place in a decaying 
fence post. The chips were not mere- 
ly cast’ out but were carried away by 
the carpenter in short flights. Tit- 
mouse was very busy, and its work 
was skillfully done.. This is how I 
learned that the blackcap digs out 
its own home in very soft wood. The 
entranee was about one inch in diam- 
eter, a size smaller than the downy 
woodpecker makes, I judge that the 
titmouse is the smallest of birds to 
work out a home in wood. The nest 
was six inches below the doorway. I 
did not examine the home until after 
it had been vacated. I suppose the 
tufted: titmouse builds In some vacant 
home made by the downy woodpeck- 
er.—([Jasper Blines, 


Dear Tablers: Will some of you 
good ceoks send some good recipes 
for cooking with buttermilk and oblige 
a new hand at it.—([Greenie. 





Don’t underrate anything because 
you don’t possess it. 


— = 


Don’t believe that everybody in the 
world is happier than you. 


AROUND THE TABLE 


Profit and Beauty in Waste Places 


BY MILES A. DAVIS 





On many farms are untillable places 
where profitable timber could be suc- 
——— grown; The gully banks are 
ustally too steep for any kind of culti- 
vation, yet many of them are stripped 
of all timber growth and remain a 
worthless waste. 

In conversation with a farmer in 
one of the western New York counties, 
who-had a long range of barren gully 
banks, I strongly recommended the 
planting of chestnuts upon the steep, 
unsightly and useless slopes. He did 
so, and in a few years had a fine 
growth of these useful hnut-bearing 
trees which yielded him a neat profit 
in stake timber from merely thinning 
out where the trees were too thick for 
stocky growth. Years later, some of 
the original growth was cut out here 
and there, and made hundreds of ex- 
cellent stakes that were sold at a good 
profit. From the stumps of these cut- 
tings, clusters of new growth formed, 
stocky and strong, much like the orig- 
inals. Of secondary satisfaction or 
importance were the bushels of chest- 
nuts harvested at one season or an- 
other and sold at an average price of 
$4 per bushel. 

Aside from the monetary returns 
was a constantly growing satisfaction 
in the wonderfully increased beauty of 
a bit of landscape which had been 
little more than an eyesore. 


Hand in Hand 
BY ALONZO RICE 








The simple wish of all my life, 


That wells from out my heart tonight, 
Is this my ever fondest wife; 

That we m both at once take flight 
From earth; that neither one may leave 

The other here a little while 
Amid the walks of life to grieve, 

And — each da; the well-known 

smile. 


Ah! hand in hand, upon this seat, 
To watch the crimson sunset fade; 
To me it would be passing sweet 
Death's fingers then on me were laid; 
And underneath the mossy boughs 
To feel the thrill of life depart; 
The. peace descend upon our brows; 
The holy calm into each heart. 


There hearts of ours that long have beat 
In union, to each other pressed, 

Have found the evening solace sweet 
When by the dreams of youth 


possessed; 
And should I stand before the gate 
Which leads to bliss beyond this life, 
I'd pray the let me wuit 
The coming of my faithful wife. 


For heaven with unbounded bliss 
y cheerless soul could not beguile, 
That still.amid such scenes would miss 


I'd give them all to feel the light 
Soft pressure of your darling hand, 
That soothes my aching brow tonight! 


- 
- 


Music may be food of love, but after 
marriage there is apt to be a demand 
for liver and bacon. 











A GOOD REASON 
Teacher: “Can you explain why the 
days are shorter in winter and longer 
fin summer?” 
Pupil: “Yes, sir! The heat of the 


summer expan them and the cold of 
the winter contracts them.” 











ro ? “4 Poor Stove is not 
Cheap at Any Price.” . 


With one motion the Lift Top Plate is raised 
and held up ah automatic catch, so the 
entire fire box of the STERLING RANGE 
may be fed evenly with coal. Think what an 
immense saving of fuel the uniform fre in the 


STERLING> RANGE 


means. Ordinarily two. griddles: have to be 
removed and the coal spread by either shovel 
or poker, Our Lift Top Plate saves time and 
allows only the proper method of feeding a 
fire with either shovel or coal-hed. This fea- 
ture, too, is most admirable for a petfect broil- 
ing. One of the lids in the top plate is of 
sectional rings for smali ils, and i 
undisturbed even, for the rings are specially 
weighted to hold in place. 

We are telling you of but one feature of over 
twenty used in the STERLING RANGE 
which contribute to the most wonderful kitchen 
stove in the world. Send for our free booklet 
A, and know why every owner of a STER- 
LING wonders how they ever got along 
without it. Ask your dealer to show you a 
STERLING RANGE, and don’t let him 

Ifhe cannot supply you, you'll thank 
us in the end for directing you to one who 
knows “It has no Equal.” 


SILL STOVE WORKS 
Rochester, N. Y. 
































WORST FORM OF ECZEMA 


Black Splotches All Over Face—Affected 
Parts Now Clear as Ever—Cured by 
the Cuticura Remedies. 


“About four yars ago I was afflicted 
with black splotches all over my face 
and a few covering my body, which 
produced a severe itching irritation, 
and which caused me a great deal of 
annoyance and suffering, to such an 
extent that I was forced to call in two 
of the leading physicians of my town. 
After a thorough examination of the 
dreaded complaint they announced it 
to be skin eczema in its worst form, 
They treated me for the same for the 
length of one year, but the treatment 
did me no good, Finally my husband 
purchased a set of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies, and after using the contents of 
the first bottle of Cuticura Resolvent 
in connection with the Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment, the breaking out en- 
tirely stopped. I continued the use of 
the Cuticura Remedies for six months, 
and after that every splotch was en- 
tirely gone and the affected parts were 
left as clear as ever. The Cuticura 
Remedies not only cured me of that 
dreadful disease, eczema, but other 
complicated troubles as well.—T[Lizzie 
EB. Sledge, 540 Jones Ave, Selma, Ala, 
Oct 24, 1905.” 














“Cut off that cough with 











‘'s Expectorant 








and prevent pneumonia, —~ 
bronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for.7'5 years. 


_ Get it, of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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The Nutty Twins 


BY M. M. F 















This unique match holder is also 
suitable for a calendar with the pad 
where the match pocket now is, and 
in_ large letters the year in the space 
where is shown the heart of. sand- 
paper. The twins were painted on a 
sheet of black cardboard such as is 
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used: for photo mounting. Their 
dresses, socks and. shoes are. red, 
sashes and outline of collars black. 
The bonnets are of halves of English 
walnuts kept in place with tiny rib- 
bon hinges at the top. A hole under 
each head allows for the insertion of a 
stamp picture. The “pig-tails”’ are of 
flaxen thread and are tied with bits of 
red baby ribbon. The same ribbon 
furnishes the hanger, and is run 
through crocheted rings of the same 
color, which are fastened to the card- 
board with bits of ribbon glued in 
place on the back. 


Play with a) Wise Motive 


BY WESTERN MOTHER 


EFORE the long, after-holiday 
winter sets in in earnest see that 
a sack of sand is brought from 
the river or other sandy bank, and 
then provide a shallow box, the lar- 
ger the better, in which to put it for 
the children’s playground. Putty the 
cracks or paste muslin over them so 
the sand cannot sift out on the floor. 

The little folks too small to go to 
school, even the older ones when at 

"home, will derive a world of enter- 
tainment from it in making miniature 
farms,. fencing them with tiny. sticks, 
planting tiny twigs as trees, and, with 

’ the aid of pictures cut from old seed 
catalogs, planting the fields and gar- 
dens to ‘everything that grows. 

To these my children add pictures of 

* all corts of buildings, implements,,and 
animals, and as these do not admit of 
being stuck into the ground as the 

* crops do, they are pasted on old pos- 
tai cards, cut out, and a brace put be- 
hind to hold them upright. 

I rather like the idea, aside from the 
busy work it furnishes, because I 
think early impressions are lasting, 
and if we expect our boys and girls to 
love the farm and wish to remain on 
it we cannot beggin too early to culti- 
vate their interest in farm life and ac- 
tivities, and arouse an ambition in 

~ them to possess the best of everythng, 
the most commodious farm buildings, 
the handsomest grounds, the best 
stock, the finest crops, in short, the 
best farm in the country. 

To this end I provide a separate box 
for each, and not a little wholesome 
rivalry exists in seeing who can get 
the nicest collection of animals, build- 
ings, implements, growing crops, etc. 
as well as @isplay the best taste and 
judgment in arranging the yards and 
grounds, and planning fields and pas- 
tures. 

The “farmi property” is carefully 
stored away in boxes between games, 
and the young Owners are quite as 
elated over any desirable acquisition 
as their elders would be with the real 
thing. 





-_ 





Giving advice is often equivalent to 
giving one’s self away. 


Don’t go untidy on the plea that 
everybody knows you. 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS : 


Successful Care of liouse Plants 


MRS W. M. KNOER, FRANKLIN ©O, TENN 





XPERIENCE has taught me that 

two or three plants well cared 

for do much better than twice 
that number will, or .- can be made 
to. do, under the same treatment 
when all are placed in one window. 
Never under any circumstances crowd 
all kinds of plants into a south sun 
or all to a north window. Thosé plants 
that desire a full sun must have it to 
do best. -Those that need shade must 


just as Surely have it if success is de- 


sired. 
I find that plants which require 


much shade for their growth are very~ 


hard to winter, unless one can have 
good, warm rooms. I find this’ to be 
especially true of the.rex begonia. ‘If 
plants are wintered in a pit or cellar 


such plants damp off by degres until- 
by spring the roots are even destroyed.” 


I have even had the flowering or fi- 
brous rooted begonias to do it: The 
plants I gr: are’ geraniums, fuchia, 
begonias; no rexes, Asparagus spreen- 
geri, Boston ferns, varnations, catci, 
callas, gloxinias and hard wooded 
plants. 

On wash days all plants*except glox- 
inias are se* in the tubs of soapy water 
and have their foliage thoroughly 
washed, and then rinsed with clear 
water. The ground is thoroughly sat- 
urate. and the plants set in the shade 
to dry off. Toward night they are:ar- 
ranged in their proper places. Twice 
a week they are given a few wood 
ashes dug into the soil with a common 
kitchen fork. Liquid manure is some- 
times given in place of the ashes. 

Plants in good condition seldom 
ever have any insects attack them. . I 
never use fertilizers on sickly plants, 
but wait until they need it. From day 
to day they are turned around to 
make them grow shapely and pinched 
back to make bushy. Never under any 
circumstances do I expect a plant to 
bloom and grow the year round. Very 
few ordinary house plants do this. I 
give them rest at some time of the 
year and always keep them clean. This 
is the secret of my success. 


—— 


Old But Delicious—Here is a recipe 
which comes from France. Two 
ounces of cheese melted with a little 
milk; a quart of hot milk is added 
gradually, and a cupful of cold boiled 
rice or macaroni is stirred in. Then 
add two well beaten eggs, by mixing 
with them the hot milk, a little at a 
time, for fear of curdling. Return the 
whole to a saucepan, and stir two or 
three minutes until the eggs are 
cooked.—[Mrs H. G. 














NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


First Rooster: “What did you do 
when your wife threatened to return 
to her mother?” 

Second Rooster: “Just laughed. You 
know she was hatched in an incu- 
bator.” 








The most important thing 
in the world to me is a lamp- 
chimney. 

I have been for years and 
years making the best, and 
always trying to make them 
better. I put MacsetH on 
them and no one ever disputes 
my claim. 

The Index explains how to get a MACBETH 


chimney to fit every lamp, and how to care 
forlamps. Sent free to everyone asking for it. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 



























“DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN" "T 1906, WM. BH. DRAKE, AN. 4 
This painting was awarded the $1,000.00 Prize im the Osberne Company's 
Fourth Annual Artists’ Competition. 


Whoever sends you 
an Osborne Art Calen. 
dar paysacompliment 
to your good taste, 
and reflects his own 


business standards 


Osborne Art Calendars are not mere 
“calendars,” but actual works of the 
fine arts, with pictures that are high- 
class reproductions of original paint- 
ings ‘by representative and distin- 
guished American and European 

ainters. 

ot every calendar with a picture on it 
is an art calendar—look for the 
*““Osborne” imprint. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY 
Hubert and West Sts., New York 
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‘THE GIRL IN THE GREEN GOWN” 
COPY’T 1905, BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER, 
Mr. Alexander's Picture in the National 
Academy, 1905, 









































“Ring in the New” 


The New Year’s Number of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Will be réplete with new ideas from re 


cover to cover. The following con- S) 
as tents evidences but a few-of the & ee, 
. 4%A\ good things presented: this month. ( i: <( 

— —_ Ne ee 


“MY NEW YORK” by Alice Duer Miller, society woman and author; the 
first of a number of papers under the title, giving intimate views of the metrop- 
olis as a home. “ABROAD WITH LAVINIA, the first of a series cf 
drawings in color by F. Strothmann,’ with verses by Thornton W. Burgess. 
“Lavinia” will visit many foreign cities. “HOW J LEARNED TO KEEP 
HOUSE,” by Grace, Duffield Goodwin. The opening paper of a delightful 
and instructive series, 7HE DOMESTIC TREASURY, anew department 
on how to adjust expenditures between husband and wife, and further “con- 
fessions.” FLOWER NEWS. Another new department. Miss Cara Reese 
will describe in an illustrated article the unique- philanthropy of a multi- 
millionaire. HAPPINESS AND HEALTH. A new department of physi- 
cal health, domestic and personal problems. OUR MUS/CAL CLUB is a 
few months old, but in its infancy. Its January article, by Gustav Kobbe, will 
be fully illustrated and full of inspiration to American girls, etc. etc. 

These and the other features will be continued from month to month with 


timely additions. It is indeed a magazine for the home, and only through a spe- 
cial arrangement with the publishers can it be offered with this journal on the 


terms given below: 4 
On Receipt of only $1.75 


We will send you Good Housekeeping (regular ice $1.00) and this journal both ene 
year either new or renewal. We will also send to all who order immediately and request 
the same, a copy of the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1907. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Springfield, Mass. New York ——- 
se 439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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The Stoughtons 


{From “Page 654] " 

David, Rosanna, jittle Mary and the 
had read and thought, studied and 
negro boy,. horses, dogs, and a new 
pet for Mary to drive, a Billy goat.” 

“Any other gypsies with them?” A 
sudden idea erossed Miles’ mind. 

"None, John David sent the boy up 
for milk and*said ‘Miss Smith’ would 
come tomorrow. © 
her, . They 4yant milk every day while 


théy stay. — 

bm Py Mies, 6f the-plan you suggested 
last month.: I -think we'd better. get 
the cows you spoke of and sell. milk.to 
the cheese factery.. It will soon pay 
back a good part of the investment 
for the price of milk has goné up and 
will be still higher this summer. Bet- 
ter settle this week for those Buxton 
cows, And I have another plan for 
money making to suggest. I’m going 


to sell my gore The new hotel. at 
the Falls will take them all at a good 
price. ? 


“Why, mother!’’ Miles was aghast. 
Sarah Lucy's rare plants, ferns and 
flowers were so dear to her that it 
seemed like considering the sale of 
part of the family. 

“Listen, dear,”’ she went on, “I’ve 
set my heart on it. They will bring a 
good deal: I don’t know ‘yet exactly 
how much, but you and I must make 
more money this summer. Father is 
going to use it, and—” . Miles could 
not wait for her to finish. 

“But the money from some of those 
smaller inventions, I thought, was 
agreed upon in case—’”’ 

“Yes, I know dear, but as a mat- 
ter.of fact, Miles, things seem to have 
culminated this week in one sense. In 
another they a@re more unsettled than 
ever. I hardly see how your father is 
going to dispose of—" She hesitated 
as if loth to. continue the subject, yet 
deemed it necessary to temporarily 
dispose of its discussion, “I don’t 
know much about these perfected in- 
ventions, it is true, and nothing at‘all 
about what his great ‘plan’ is, but I 
feel sure he is involving himself, or 
wil end in that, more than in his en- 
thusiasm he realizes, and of late the 
feeling has constantly impressed it- 
self upon me that we absolutely must 
make more money and quickly. So 
I wrote the local hotel agent last Mon- 
day. He had heard of my collection 
and. Wednesday came up to see for 
himself what I had. He will take 
them.all and paid nie ten dollars down 
to hold me to the agreement. It’s a 
goad thing he did; probably, I might 
have gone back on the bargain,” and 
she Jaughed rather ruefully. “I'll miss 
them,” 

“Well, Ishould say so. What on earth 
possessed you to—’’ 

“Listen, son! I made another bar-- 
gain with him,” You and Tare to fur- 
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MOTHER GOOSE IN 


What are the names of the four Mother Goose melodies represented 


by these four pictures? 


--lear will be-an ideal pliace.- 


But I haven’t seen” 


d that makes me think’ 





They are very familiar. 


; > 

nish the ‘Hotel with'all-the mushrooms 
they can use this summer. The cel- 
It won't 
take much capital to start with as we 
have the manure on the farm, Rais- 
ing mushrooms, taking care of the 
chickens and the house, with your help. 
and lending a hand with the milk, will 
keep me so busy and bring in so much 
more.money that I wouldn’t have 
profitable time for flowers. Of course 
we'll have a few things out of doors if 
summer ever comes. What a chilly, 
windy rain itis! But, déar me, I was 
forgetting... There’s another thing. 
Thursday = had a letter frem Eliza- 
beth Vincent wanting to know if she 
and her uncle eould not come to board 
with us this summer.” 

“Well, T'should say not? We may 
need money, “but. that’s a littlé too 
much. I can’t see that you'll have any 
time and strength left as itis. The old 
man's a ocrank, anyhow, from what 
we’vd heard from the Grays, you re- 
member, when they stayed down be- 
yond the village that summer, Let me 
see, Elizabeth must be fifteen now. 
She was eleven that July, wasn’t she?’”’ 

“No, she’s sixteen now.” 

“Well, no matter; we don’t want her 
——that's the point.. What does she 
choose to come up here for, anyway? 
lf she’s determined upon Vermont in- 
stead of some other state, then why 
isn’t the village good enough for her 
this summer, ‘too ?” 

“You Know her mother died the 
year after they were in Ludlow,” said 
Mrs Stoughton. -This uncle, a bache- 
lor, who doesn’t-seem to have to make 
or save money, has evidently adopted 
her. .He has an automobile and in- 
tends to bring some scientific friend 
or friends with him who are interested 
in New England from -some learned 
standpoint, though not the -agricul- 
tural, I take it. The letter was not ex- 
plicit, however, on all points.”’ 

“Oh, well, it weuldn’t makeany dif- 
ference that I. can see if-there were 
three or thirty-three of them so far 
as our taking them is concerned, I 
can’t let you think of it for one mo- 
ment mother. You've always avoided 
having people 'in the -house. before, 
and it’s best on account of father. 
Let’s go on living as quietly as possi- 
ble, concentrate our efforts and see if 
we can’t make something out of the 
milk and mushrooms. Come, won't 
you show me the cellar as you've 
planned it?. And then I'm going to 
bed. It must be pretty late, already.” 

With a candle Mrs Stoughton led 
the way down the steep stairs into 
the cle@n, well ventilated, though un- 
derground apartments, Over the 
whole of the front cellar they went 
slowly, Sarah Lucy explaining, Miles 
listening and asking questions. They 
stood talking a few minutes at the foot 
of the stairs before ascending, when 
Miles happened to remember the lower 


PUZZLE PICTURES 


READING WORTH WHILE 


cellar of the rear. “Cah’t we use that, 
too?” He pointed backward. 

“No, I think not. AtJeast we won’t 
need it. We don’t want to cover too 
much space and put out too much 
money the first season.”’ 

“Let me take a look at it. No, just 
stand there; I don’t need any light. 
I'll! only swing the door back,” and 
Miles stepped inside the darker room. 
The casement sash, rattling, attracted 
his attention to the high, splashed win- 
dow. His eyes, kaving become gradu- 
ally accustomed to the cellar dimness, 
could now with comparative ease 
pierce even the darkness here, which 
was. scarcely lessened by the distant 
eandle’s flicker. The rain had slack- 
ened, but the wind, with its constant 
tugging all evening, seemed to have 
weakened the fastening of the little 
upper window. All at once, with a 
harder gust, it gave way and swung 
open. Miles reached up to secure it, 
when he thought he heard a move- 
ment just outside and saw a shadow— 
or was it substance—as if some rea- 
sonably heavy body had passed from 
the casement inclosure up and out- 
ward. Leaning forward he could see 
a few paces ahead, but neither eyes 
nor ears gave further suggestion of a 
presence.. He must investigate this, 
but it would never do to alarm his 
mother. He would first go up to the 
kitchen with her and say goodnight 
as usuai or she would suspect. 

The light had been turned down 
in the kitchen so that when they 
looked through the window at the left, 
toward the shop, the light from within 
the workroom shone out all the 
brighter. “Father has set up so late 
all the week,’” said Mrs Stoughton, 
“that if he continues it much longer, 
I'm afraid he will feel the loss of his 
sleep and worry over his work. It 
is after eleven now.” Suddenly there 
was a distant knock. 


“Was that the wind?” asked Sarah 


Lucy. 
“No; it must be someone at the 
door.” .Miles stepped toward it, his 


mind working rapidly as it had been 
forced to several times before this 
evening. It.was too late for the ordi- 
nary, commonplace caller. But even 
in the daylight such neighborly visit- 
ing as many farms experience, the 
Stoughton place for many reasons 
lacked. “Perhaps someone is ill or 
needs help,”’ said Miles aloud, his hand 
upon the knob. The bolt above was 
securely fastened and Miles had no 
intention of acting hastily under the 
circumstances. But before he could 
call ““‘Who’'s* there,” a man’s voice. ex- 
claimed, “It’s: John David,” and the 
door. being swung back, the gypsy 
stood in the lamplight. 

“It’s late for callin’,” he said, as he 
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657 
The Sleepers 


BY HELEN M, RICHARDSON 


fruitful earth has yielded all its 
store 

wealth, and vintage claims the 
purpling yine; 

The sun has ceased hjs fervent rays to 

pour; 

The frost king, triumphing, gloats: 

“This is mine!” 


The 


of 


No sign he leaves, this king of austere 
mien, 
Foretelling sleep 
peaceful rest; 
And yet we know in verdure clad of 
green, 
New grass will spring upon earth's 
pulseless breast. 


and dreamless, 


The soul which leaves its prison house 
of clay 
And yields itself to the same un- 
known power, 
Thrills at its sure awakening tn a way 
As strange as that which clothes 
the sleeping’ flower. 


iit. 
all 


Lovely Vine Screen, Indoors — 
Did you. ever grow cypress seed? 
You will be delighted with the delicate 
foathery nature of the vine, and its 
rapid growth seems almost magical. 
Another thing that recommends it is 
that the plant is hardy; you do not 
have to bother about tempering the 
light to its needs. It flourishes in the 
broad daylight. Mixed red and white 
cypress seed were used for the screen 
I saw, planted in the usual mixture 
of soil in a box the width of the win- 
dow ledge. The box is ornamental in 
itself, being made of thin basswood 
and ornamented in a pretty scroll de- 
sign with the pyrography needle. The 
box is shallow, five inches deep and 
only four inches wide When the lit- 





tle seedlings are planted the box is 
only half filled with soil, the rest of 
the soil being added when the little 
vines have attained five inches growth, 
Strong black thread is attached to 
each slip and beginning at either end, 
the threads are crossed to form a lat- 


tice work effect and fastened in place 


to the window frame. The feathery 
nature of the cypress does not ex- 
clude the Nght from the room.—[T. 


Cc. c 





The greater beareth with the lesser 
love 
So it may raise it unto easier heights. 


—-[Edwin Arnold. 





Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does 


interest a crowd. 
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during quality. 


Ask your deale 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


You can make two beautiful and 
stylish dresses with Simpson-Eddy- 
stone Prints at the price you often 
pay for one of other materials, En- 


/ a new silk finish, All are fast color, 
(es Simpson- 
Eddystone Black 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS ‘Me Edaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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Some designs have 


-and-Whites. 
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When You Write to 
An Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
Mabie A.” You will find it will 


bring you s prompt reply and cour 
teous Treatuient iid ne 





ADVERTIS 





GENTS ' RIGHT 
WANTED| 4w4Y 





We desire to secure a number of good 
@gents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 


and Expenses. Rosidents of the respective 
estates preferred. When applying state 
experience. 


ORANGB JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


EASY OD PAY 











WORK To Right Men 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ERS on Editorial Page. 
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Whal Sulphur Does; 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when 
our mothers and grandmothers gave 
us our daily. dose of sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-aH, 
and, mind you, this old-fashioned rem- 
edy was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain 
is far more effective than a tablespoon- 
ful of crude sulphur.* 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur: in a highly concentrated, ef- 
fective form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring 
and maintaining. bodily vigor and 
health; sulphur acts directly on the 
liver and excretory ergans and purifies 
and enric’ies the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed ‘us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fali, but* the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles. and cure 
constipation and purify the*blood in a 
way that often surprises® patient and 
physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies, soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was 
superior to any other form.. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them ‘ry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving 
the skin clear and sinooth. Although 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a proprie- 
tary article and sold by druggists and 
for that reason taboved by many phy- 
sicians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin diseases as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-valled blood 
“purifiers” will find in Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers, a far safer, more pala- 
table and effective preparation. 

Send your name and address to-day 


for a free trial package and see for : 


yourself. 
F. A. Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


PATENTS iiticr ‘eterences 


W.T.FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z,Washington,D.C 








Hidden Nemo, Priendship, Silk Frings 
2G | torncee cere kinds of CARDS 
aad Premium Articles Sample Album 
of Finest Cards and Premium List, al} for @ 


2 ocent stamp. OHIO COMPANY, CADIZ, OH10. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«IT saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you & prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Our Neighborhood Park Commission 


BY MARTHA P. PARKER 





[In the pleasant little town of Groveland, Mass, a 
wide-awake woman who ‘‘does things’ has started 
a movement among the boys and girls of her neigh- 
borhood which is so full of possibilities for pleasure 
for the children and the accomplishment of real 
good for the community at large that the idea is 
worthy of wide adoption, Miss Parker here tells 
how the plan originated.—The Editor.) 

On our Main street, a little out from 
the village proper, is a long, sandy 
ridge of land always known as_ Ridge 
hill. In the building of the state road 
gravel is taken from there, so that at 
one end was a level, waste,-unsightly 
piece of land; This our “Neighbor- 
hood Park. Commission” is beautifying. 

I called together the boys and girls 
of our immediate neighborhood to the 
number of 14, varying in age from 
eight to 16 years. I issued invitations 
to them on picture postal cards, se- 
lecting historically interesting ones of 
“Whittier-land,” not far from which 
we live. On one of these cards was 
The Captain’s Well—I opened our 
meeting by reading the poem on that 
subject by Whittier. We then had 
a talk on the value of improved land, 
both from a monetary point of view 
and from its esthetic side. 

I appointed the eldest boy, a fresh- 
man in our high. school, as “park 
commissioner,” and one of the older 
girls, a senior in the high school, as 
secretary and treasurer. 

RAISING FUNDS 

We decided at this first meeting to 
give a musical to raise funds -with 
which to buy our shrubs, etc. We are 
especially fortunate in having much 
musical talent in our club; four of the 
boys play the violin, two the piano, 
and all the girls play the piano. So 
our little musical was a decided suc- 
cess, The children thought we should 
raise, perhaps, $3, and when they 
found it was $6, they were more than 
pleased with their efforts. The mother 
of one of our girls kindly opened her 
house for the purpose, so there was 
no expense. We received so much 
encouragement that a second musical 
was given in another home, and in 
addition, we had on sale ice cream and 
cake, the boys doing most of the work 
in making the ice cream. 

An important point which we have 
endeavored to make with the children, 
is that these entertainments were not 
only to raise money, but to give pleas- 
ure to their parents and friends. 

THE WORK 

The boys worked on the land Satur- 
day, mornings; the fathér of one gave 
the loam, another loaned his horse, 
and one day when the hardest work 
was to be done, &@ man-was hired to 
help them. When the land was in or- 
der, the father of one of our num- 
ber assisted the boys in setting out the 
shrubs and sowing the grass seed. 

While the boys worked on the land, 
the girls on a piazza near by were en- 
gaged in sewing, getting ready for a 
sale which we hope to holdthis win- 
ter to again stock our treasury. 

Not all our funds wore spent on the 
park. An outing was enjoyed one Sat- 
urday in the summer to Whittier’s 
birthplace, where a pleasant day was 
spent. Sitting beside cur poet’s Brook, 
we read aloud The Barefoot Boy. We 
hope to take an outing to historic 
places in Boston sometime in the 
near future. We have held meetings 
once a month to discuss ways and 
means, and to have some pleasant 





reminders of our object. One of our 
; number sometimes reads some timely 
| topic, as for instance, The preserva- 
tion of our wild flowers, What is be- 
| ing done in forestry, etc. 

That the “Neighborhood Park Com- 
mission” has had its influence for 
good beyond its own limits we know, 
as one boy from another part of the 
town, after attending our musical, 
went to a lady who is always interest- 
ed in public good and said, ‘Won't 
} you start a Neighborhood Park Com- 
| misston for us boys down here?” And 
|} she couldn’t refuse, in fact, she was 
| glad to help him out. We hope the 

seed sown will multiply many fold. 





Don’t conclude that you. have never 
had any opportunities in life. 


BEAUTIFUL 


The Stoughtons 


{From Page 657] 

shook hands and stepped within, “but 
I an’ the nigger have been lookin’, I 
don’t know how long, for Mary’s little 
lamb, not to say goat. An’ he is the 
goatiest goat I ever did see. But re- 
markin’ a light I though I'd just step 
in an’ say ‘Sarshan.’ You ain’t forgot 
your Rom’ny, have ye?” and he 
laughed. “You're lookin’ well an’ Ro- 
Sanna’s the same. School out yet, 
Miles?.. Next week, if ye’ve time an’ 
meanwhile I sees it’s any use, we'll 
go a fishin’. Mary’s the biggest fer six 
you. ever see. Wants to ‘long all 
the time an’ crazy to come over here. 
You: haven’t any wild animals er gyp- 
sids’” (John David laughed) “that’d 
steal a goat, have.ye? Mary’s. that 
seared somethin ‘ll happen ’im: She’s 
that spoiled, you know, we have to do 
like she says. -She’s only had Billy a 
month an’. he’s- wild yet, runs away 
w’enever he’s the chanst. Well, I must 
be goin’. Come over’n sée us.” 

“Wait a minute.”. Mrs Stoughton 
ran to the pantry. “Take these cook- 
ies to Mary.” She wrapped them as 
she spoke and gave them to the gypsy, 
who disappeared in the blackness. 

“Strange how he finds his way in 
the dark,” remarked Mrs Stoughton. 
“Usually, I believe, he carries a lan- 
tern,’”’ said Miles, thoughtfully. 

He said good night, then quietly left 
the house and carefully searched. the 
house inclosure and outbuildings but 
found nothing to rouse further sus- 
picion. 

Next morning it was still chilly but 
clear ahd Miles was up early after all 
his Friday night weariness, attending 
to Dock and his other chores. As he 
milked the cow he looked impatiently 
out through the barn door. “I’m 
afraid the rain will have washed away 
all tracks,” he said. He carried the 
milk to the spring house,, filled the 
pans from the foaming pails and 
called to Sarah Lucy, “I'll be back in 
fifteen minutes, mother,” then hur- 
ried down the hill, across the pasture, 
leaped the fence and was quickly at 
the foot of the hill-ladder. “I'll get 
the plants now,” he said to himself. 
But as he turned toward the sheltered 
ledge. his attention was attracted by 
some birds chattering in most quarrel- 
some .tones. They hopped up and 
down from a low‘branch at his left to 
the ground. As his eyes traveled back 
and forth witht he swift- movements 
they fell upon an open steel blade, 
half hidden under a stone, but glanc- 
ing. bright in the morning sunshine. 
As he picked it up. he recognized it 
immediately by certain curious and 
familiar markings. It was the gyp- 
sy’s knife. 

[To be Continued. ]} 
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Primreses for the Window Garden 


BY LEONARD BARRON 








OR late winter and spring the 

Chinese primrose is one of the 

most valuable plants. It succeeds 
well also in the window garden collec- 
tion, for which purpose, however, well 
established plants of flowering size 
shouldbe purchased. <A cool, moist, 
buoyant atmosphere is demanded by 
the Chinese primrose. About 45 de- 
grees is good in. winter, a condition 
that can -be given in many country 
houses better than’ in the modern 
steam heated apartments of the city. 

There are. numerous strains of the 
Chinese or. florist primrose, -but all 
are the result of ‘selection from the 
one type that came from China-about 
80 years ago. ‘It is only with recent 
years that the wild type was intro- 
duced. It-is a curious fact in these 
days of plant breeding and hybridiza- 
tion that this flower is the result of 
selection alone, all efforts to ¢ross 
it with other species of the family 
having failed te produce worthy re- 
sults, 

We have varieties today with large 
white flowers, with deep red flowers, 
and othérs, called. blue, .which have 
flowers of blue-gray, but they are not 
very popular. 

They also come single, as shown in 
the illustration, semi-double and dou- 
ble. The time required from sowing 
to blooming is about ..seven months. 
In the window -garden it is essential 
to attend carefu!ly to watering. The 
primrose likes lets of water, with a 
very free drainage. A water-logged 
soil is fatal to it. It is helpful to the 
plant to spray the foliage every day. 
In the summer it likes shade, but dur- 
ing the winter months- sunshine is 
welcome. 

Killing Worms in Plant Roots— 
Plants are often injured by | little 
white worms at the roots. To destroy 
these, take a piece of perfectly fresh 
lime as large as an ordinary sized tea- 
cup, put in a pail of water and allow 
to dissolve. Pour off the ciean water 
and apply enough to the soil to thor- 
oughly. saturate it.—[{Jennie Elliot, 
Nova Scotia. 








Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 
—[Lonfellow. 





WHITE, SINGLE-FLOWERED CHINESE PRIMROSE 


One of the handsomest flowers for the window garden in winter is the 


Chinese primrose. 


The picture shown above is of the single-flowering type. } 


It is not difficult to maintain this flower in good condition for a long time 


in a window of the average farm home. 


It should be kept in a room 


where the temperature does not fall below 45 degrees. 
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FOUR USEFUL BOOKS 


@ Each of the four books here described has its place in the farm home library. @ Homemade Con- 
trivances is a book that will help you out of tight places as well.as ave money. @ Ten Acres Enough is a 
book of wide reputation being one of the best books ever written on intensive farming. € Making 
Poultry Pay is helpful to anyone interested in Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks or Geese and will bear out its title 
-if closely studied. The Every Day Cook Book will prove a help to any woman. It is different from all 
other Cook Books. @ Read the description of each book. It will increase your desire to own one or more 
of thém. Then note the terms upon which they are offered. 





TEN ACRES ENOUGH 


How a Very Small Farm May Keep a very Large Family 


HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES 


1000 Handy, Labor-Saving Devices for the Farm 
and the Buildings 


HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES is a book o 
such practical value that there seems no limit to the 
demaad. This special edition contains in one volume 

pages, two books previously published in cloth 
at $1.50, namely, Farm Conveniences and Farm 
Appliances. 


The Many Topics Covered 


It tells how to make simple liances which help 
one to do the work of many, secure comfort to 


“TEN ACRES ENOUGH” is one of the two 
books which a man interested in agriculture should 
have if this is the limit of his library. 

The author was a practical man who, having 
suffered in mind and pocket from financial crises, 
decided to give up the struggle of business in the city 
and settle with his family on a farm. Untrained in 
the profession of agriculture, but with a natural love 
for tt, he demonstrated that ten acres, properly 


the animals about the farm, which supply the house 
with good water, which save time and are @ constant 
hel There are descriptions and illustrations of 


cultivated and planted with fruits, were sufficient to 
sustain his entire family.and something more. Indeed, 
he proved that ten acres, with intelligent work and 








wells, pumps, cisterns and filters; of stump pullers, 
derricks and slings; of vehicles, rollers, harrows and 
markers, In fact it would be difficult to find, in any 
one place, so much useful, valuable and practical 
information. ‘ 


The Illustrations 


In HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES there are 432 
illustrations, an average of nearly one to each page. 
This mere statement of the number of engravings is 
an evidence of the practicability of the work. 
| © The book is substantially bound in illuminated 
3 paper covers, the size being approximately 7 2-2 by 5 


inches. . 


MAKING POULTRY PAY 


Al New Complete Guide to the Whole Art from Nest to Market 
MAKING POULTRY PAY is a practical book 


manure concentrated wu: them, are worth more than 
a large farm indifferently cultivated. 


He had such marked success he decided to tell how 
he did itin a book. The author writes in a happy, 
optimistic and human vein; and even the statistical 
portions of his narrative hold the reader’s attention 
with a desire to know how he is coming out. Inter- 
woven with the story of his progress is valuable 
information on how to raise the smaller fruits withan 
eye always to that wise economy which brings the 
greatest profits. There are 273 text pages, 5 by 7 
inches. 














EVERY DAY COOK BOOK. 


4 Combination Memorandum Cook Book and Scrap Book 


hk s 7 The EVERYDAY COOK BOOK presents sevetal new 
for practical ple, which gives the methods followed ideas. Its size, 33-4 by 9 1-2 inches, es extremely handy, 
by successfu ultry keepers in feeding, breeding It is hound so that it will lie open at any page. 
and caring for their flocks. The book aims te serve A blank memorandum page opposite each page of recipes * 
as a guide to the art of poultry keeping. No hobbies . permits one to copy or paste into its proper place the recipes 
are advocated, ne theories put forth, but methods of each particular kind of dish 
which have brought success are explained in a simple, va 

Contents 


straightforward manner. 
Covers Land, Air and Water Fowl Baking Powder Breads lavalld Coskery, vis 
There are thirteen chapters covering the following Breads with Yeast Meat and Fish Sauces 
topics: Cake, Cookies, Doughnuts, Pastry and Pies 
etc. Sandwiches and 








Broilers and Capons 


Cereals Cana 
Pou Bnd 
Where to Keep Powis Wenriect, Cold Desserts “ae 
Sa pecmee = bye ty Guineas, Pea Hg Shelitish 
‘owls ps 
pee ee wee Pigeons and Squabs Frozen Desserts Vegetables 
Artificial Incubation Enemies and Diseases There are also tables of weights and measures, and many 


The author, Edwin C, Powell, who claims to be useful suggestions. 


only a ptactical poultryman, has aimed, in preparin 
this ne Ng to draw largely from the experience at 
practical men and to present a brief hand-book of 
poultry keeping, which will be a safe and convenient 
guide for those a Ft afew ormany fowls. There 
are 324 EPages, 5 by 612 inches, containing 103 
illustrations, y of breeds and largely of structures 
and devices. 


The Recipes 

The recipes cover the every-day routine of cookery by 
many of the best cooks and housekeepers at home and abroad. 
Each recipe has been repeatedly tested in various ways, and * 
finally by the New England School of Cookery.—The book is 
attractively bound in white oilcloth covers; has 320 pages, 
including numerous illustrations of preparing, cooking and 
serving foods. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


We will send any ONE of these most valuable books to any subscriber who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for subscription for a 
year in advance, and at the same time 10 cents extra ($1.10 in all) to cover postage and mailing. New subscribers may receive the books on 
the same terms. These books are not sold alone and can only be had with a year’s subscription on the terms stated. If the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907, which is advertised on another page, is desired, also ; or two or more books are desired, 
add 25 CENTS for each additional book. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs 














but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Street. CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 























WHAT FARMERS NEED MOST 


Willingness to Study and Investigate every branch of Science Relaling to the Farm 


We submit herewith a list of standard reference books which comprises all of 

the best works pertainirig to the practice and science of agriculture and allied sub- 
jects. They are filled with information of great value, and should be read by every pro- 
gressive farmer in order that he may keep abreast of the times and meet the changed 
and changing conditions of modern agriculture. These titles have been carefully 
selected with special] reference to their value for the ordinary farmer. None of them 
are so-called “scientific” books filled with ponderous Latin or Greek terms, they are 
for the most part of the work successful; practical men, written in plain language, 











and full of useful, practical information. 





GENERAL FARM BOOKS 


A, B, ©. 


Agriculture, < 50 
te ah =: Book, Richard L, Allen., 2,00 


:. 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and” 
— Garden, Jackson and a 


dissin in America, “ithos F: sdiaat FS 
> Grasses of the U 8, 


Clovers « and How to Grow Them, Thomas 
The x of Alf F. D. Coburn. 
Ten Acres Enough, I. P, Roberts 
Plant Life on the arm M. : Masters.... 
Soils and Sees: 
and Hunt.......+..++ ° 
Draining for Profit and. Draining for 
Health, G. E. Waring .. 


Pererrr it 


Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard, 
Henry Stewart s 
Fumigating Methods, Willis G. Johnson.... 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses, Thom- 
haw ee 


Shaw 
Our 4 of Four Acres, and the Money 
We Made by It 
Fungi and Fungicides, 
Weed 


How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson 

Bommer's Method of Making Manures, 
George Bommer 

Spraying Crops, C. M. Weed 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage, M. Mi 

Talks on Manures, Joseph 

Farm Drainage, Judge French 

Irrigation Farming, L. .M. Wilcox 

Land Draining, M. Miles 

The bong of the Farm, Scott and Mor- 


Clarence 


SPECIAL § CROP BOOKS 


Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn.......cccssescesceeees 
Asparagus, F..M. Hexam 
ee — How to Grow Them, Thomas ocho 
Mididuiaitsaadabencacexsesecee ne 
‘The Book of Aifaifa, ¥. D. Coburn 
Bean _ re, G Sevey 
Cabba: faulifiower and Allied Vege- 
tab L. _ ' 

Manual of ‘Corn J 
American Sugar - % “Herbert My- 

BEG Sacccserdccccecocecveescocecccctcccccoces 1.50 
Mushrooms, and How to “Grow Them, 

Wm. lconer 


Peretti rtrrrrrie er 


The New Onion Culfure, T, Greiner 
The Peanut Plant, B, W. J 
Ginseng, Maurice G. Kains 

The Book of Corn, Herbert Myrick 
The Hop, Herbert Myrick 

Flax w © 


The Potato, Samuel F 

Tobacco Cu'ture 

Tobacco Leaf, Killebrew and Myrick 
Broom-Corn and Brooms 

The New Rhubarb Culture, J. E, Morse.... 


VEGETABLE GARDENING 


Gardening for Pleasure, Peter Henderson.. 1.50 
Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson 
rills Farm Gardening and Seed Grow- 
ing, Francis Brill 
Home Gardening for Beginners, B: Lan- 
Greth .cccccccccccccccscvcsccscsceseoccees oe 1,00 


seeeeeeereneee teers 


Money in the Garden, P. T. Quinn 
Market Gardening and Farm Notes, 
Landreth 
Gardening for Young and Old, Joseph 
arris 
Prize Gardening, G. P. 


FLORIC ULTURA L BOOKS 


The Chrysanthemum, A. Herrington... 
Parsons on the Rose, 8. Fa Parsons. . 
Window Flower Garden, J. J. Heinrich... 
Bulbs and epee Rooted Plants, ©. 





Home Floriculture. Eben E. Rexford 
Greenhouse Construction, L 

Greenhouse Management, L. 

Propagation of Plants, A. 8, 

Your Plants, James Sheehan 

Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson.... 


FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 


Field Tote on Apple Culture, L. 
Cider, “Makers Handbook, J. M. Trow- 
Cape Cod Cranberries, James Webb 


Oranberry Culture, J, J. White 
American Fruit Culturist, 


Storing, Marketing. 
Wil- 


Fruit “Harvesting, 
Waugh 


aug! 

Choriton’s Grape Growers’ Guide, 
liam Choriton 

Plums ont FS Ley Culture, "B.A Waugh... 1.50 

Practical Fruit Grower, &. T. Maynard. 50 


The Fruit Garden, P. 

Peach Culture, J, Alex Fulton R 
Grape Culturist, .A, 8.° Full 

Dwarf Fruit Trees, 

Nut Culturist,. A. 8. 

wince Culture, W. ‘ 

trawberry Culturist, A, 

Insects ‘and’ Insécticides, C. M,; 

Pear Culture for Profit, P. T, Quinn 
Successful Fruit Culture, 8. T. Maynard.... 
Small Fruit’ Culturist;: A, 8. Fuller 
Systematic Pomology, F. A, Waugh 
Propagation ot Plants, 

American Grape Gtowing and Wine Mak- 

ing, George Husmann 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING AND FORESTRY BOOKS 


Forest Planting, H, Nicholas Jarchow...... 1.50 
——— Serkeaine for Americans, 


HORS 
Dairyman's Menad, HH. 8) 
Keeping One 
American Gatile “Doctor, bs H. Dad 
Modern Horse Doctor, G. D 
Profitable Dairying, C. Peck 
Diseases of Swine, Dr iY A. Goals 
Swine Husbandry, F. Cob 
The Saddle Horse 
How t to Buy and Seil, 
BRUIT Asics dnscesacdsccsscisactes dedeces 
Study of Breeds, Thomas Shaw 
Key to Profitable Siock Feeding, Her 
bert Myrick 


ATE cecese 


eeccscccnccceceeccccccscccccces +50 


CATTLE, _ SHEEP AND SWINE BOOKS 


Landscape Gardening,” F. 

Beautifying Country Homes, 
mann 

Practical Forestry, A. 8, Fuller 


A. Waugh 
Weiden- 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious 
Horses, Oscar R. Gleason 

Testing Milk, Modern’ Methods of, L, L. 
\ 0 Seana sore 2 

Animal Breeding, Thomas Shaw 

Herbert's Hints to Horse Keepers, Henry 
Po ree 

Home Pork Making, A. W. Fulton 

Harris on the Pig, Joseph Harris .... 

American Merino, Stephen Powers 

The Family. Horse, George A. Martin 

Shepherd's Manual, Henry Stewart 


~ 
+ 
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POULTRY AND BEE BOOKS 


New Egg Farm, H. H. Stoddard . 

Turkeys and How to Grow Them, 
bert Myrick . 

Making Poultry Pay, Edwin C, Powell .... 

Squabs for Profit, Rice & Cox 

Poultry Feeding and Fatteming ....+0s+«+++ 0 


Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske 

Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, 
B. Fiske 

New Bee Keeping, Quimby’s 

Profits in Poultry 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


New Methods in Education, J. Liberty 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 
Modern Ee a Plans for Everybody, 8. 


B. 
Homes for Home Builders, “W.D. King... 


A Swim for Life 
Promise of Life, Herbert Myrick 
T. W. Burgess 


Bride’s Primer, 
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same. Our New, Large, 


indexed by Titles and pe me and containing detailed descriptions on 
6c in ey which only covers cost of mailing. 
supply any ag published, 


sent for 
We are prepared to 


=== FREE TO ALL = 


brief descripti tal 16 will’ be sent free of charge 
erp . a tila st a Deemtetive Catalog, containing 116 pages, 6x9 inches, thoroughly 


Cache la Poudre, Herbert Myrick 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, Isabel Gor- 
don Curtis 

of Great Britain, 

Other Countries 

Mystery of Metropolisville 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, Edward 


Dogs 





to. all applying for the 
Rural and Home Topics 


at the regular retail price and are always 
address 


happy to correspond with our readers in reference to books, and cordially invite you 


48 On any subject concerning any publication, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


1 Lafayette St., 
New York City 











“Rest Rubber Foolwear on Earth” | 


cae pair of genuine Lambertville “Snag. 
roof” R tbber Boots contains from Fifty Ceits 


6. a Doliar and Fifty Cents worth more pure . 
rubber than any other rubber boots made. Cons 
tains absolutely no shoddy. Theycost more to * 
make, and give manufacturer and dealer less 
profit, but are made on honor. 

Ordin rubber boots cheapened and 
weakened mixing cheap material with the 
rubber are made to resemble genuine “Lambert- 
ville Snag-Proof ” so closely in appearance as to 
deceive anyone but an expert. To protect you ° 


a, vis Mais, mail 
} 
GRR as Sy 


RM na UK { 


a’ 


— 
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are not the lowest priced, but they 
are the cheapest rubber boots in 
the world, because they give you 


against cheap imitations, on which dealers 
make larger profit, every pair of genuine “ 
Proof” Rubber Boots has the “Brownie” t 
mark-pasted on it, the trade mark name “Snag” 
stamped in the rubber at the top, and “Lam. ; 
bertville Rubber Co.” o:: the heel. 


Sas Bor 





more good hard wear for your money. 
Made of five thicknesses of ‘pure rubber, vulcanized on heavy duck—the rubber 


forced through it from both sides. 


Thickness of foot and leg exactly alike—no 


thin spots to save a few cents. Nothin muslin-used. 


“Lambertville Snag-Proof” goods are sold by most first-class dealers. 


If you 


cannot find them in your town, write us and we will help you get the genuine goods, 
Remember, there are lower priced goods, that have been cheapened at the expense 


Insist on the genuine “Snag-Proof,” and write us if you can’t get ’em. 


WE ALSO MAKE A FULL LINE OF “OVERS.” 


LAMBERTVILLE RUBBER CO., Lambertville, N. J. 
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mers, 
Rip end Ont Of Set , Drag Bows, Cord soi Pas soa 





gents in all large cities. 


Sieernt ice nit to Sa per day with 


p AMERICAN SAW MILL MAGHINERY CO., 


Variable Friction Feed 


Ratchet Set Works, Quick Receder, 
Duplex Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate am 
Reliable, Best Material and Workman- 
ship. LIGHT RUNNING. Requires 
Little Power. Simple, Easy to Handle: 
Won't Get Out of Order. 


They Are Money Makers. 
No. 1 mill with 46 inch saw, guaranteed 
5h.p. engine, 
Hope Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
ayo York Office, 605 Engineering Bidg. 


Write us for name of agent nearest to you. 
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and worked. 
D LAND Is | WORE “PRODUCTIVE or Sy 3 
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and made 





@OHN H. JACKSON, 10 Taird Ave., Albany, N.Y. 








You never Saw a 
saw which saws 
like this saw Saws 


arid last solong atime. 

Frame of heavy angle 

steel strongly 
braced—absolutely 

no shake. Patented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 
oil boxes, etc. We make these 


Appleton 


—and we ma a 
for convenience and 


qose neighbors’ wood and make 6 ro $54 


make the celebrated 


FRICTION FEED DRAG SAW 


Also feed 
fodder cutters, huskers, 
windmills, 


nothing like it—no other so good. 
grinders, shellers, 
Manure spreaders, farm trucks, 
etec., all guaranteed full 

Catalog free for the asking. As 


62 Farge Street 


Wood Saws 


in 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success ‘ful 

ke 4-wheel mounting for wood 
saws and gasoline engines which is unequalled 
urability. Saw your own 
wood and save time, coal and eer es saw 


for it now. ¢ 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Batavia, W., U. 3. A. 


Farms That Grow) 
“wo, { HARDY WHEAT 


are situated in the Cana- 
dian West, where Home- 





During the present year a 
large portion of 


.| New Wheat- Crow- 
Dax. 4 ing Territory 
bas been made accessible to mar 
kets by the railway construction 
that has been pushed forward so 
vigorously by the three great 
way Companies. Grain-growing, 
mized farmi and dairying are 
the great specialties. 
Hovliteuntercant information address 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, 








ACENTS 
WANTED 


Greatly 


For Mend-a-Rip 


THOS. DUNCAN, 
a Government Agent, 
x New York 

















Gas Engines without Batteries 


on 6h oeee 
No othe: machine me 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


Morsrvexzr Device Mre. Co 
56 Main St.Pendleton,Ind, U. 
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